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ence  of  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Management. 
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DECENTRALIZATION 

M  OST  differences  of  opinion  stem  not 
so  much  from  a  difference  of  facts  as  they  do 
from  a  difference  in  points  of  view.  I  have 
stood  in  the  art  gaUery  looking  at  a  painting 
in  oils.  To  me  it  was  a  hideous  mess.  All 
over  the  canvas  little  mountains  of  various 
colored  oil  paint  had  heen  dropped  as  if 
by  accident.  To  me  the  painter  had  been 
careless  not  to  have  removed  them  because 
they  tended  to  hide  the  subject  of  the  pic¬ 
ture.  As  I  backed  away  from  the  picture 
however,  something  happened,  because  the 
blots  blended  into  the  background;  the 
mountains  of  brown  and  purple  became 
shadows  and  the  hills  of  lighter  colors  be¬ 
came  high  lights. 

The  creator  of  that  painting  had  stood  as 
near  to  the  picture  when  he  painted  it  as  I 
did  when  I  first  viewed  it,  but  whereas  my 
mind  magnified  the  individual  spots,  dis¬ 
guising  the  subject,  the  artist  from  his 
point  of  view  saw  the  true  value  of  each  bit 
of  oil  in  its  relation  to  the  whole. 

Today  our  large  cities  are  being  viewed 
from  every  angle.  They  are  being  examined 
through  the  microscope  and  through  the 
telescope.  Two  entirely  different  pictures 
are  seen.  The  one  picture  is  of  crime  and 
degradation,  of  disease  and  filth,  of  politi¬ 
cal  corruption  and  sordidness.  Immedi¬ 
ately  we  begin  to  shriek  about  the  city  and 
what  it  has  done  to  its  inhabitants.  The 
mountains  of  ugly  paint  that  obliterate  the 
picture  leave  nothing  worth  saving.  The 
escapist  moves  to  the  suburbs  to  be  free  of 
the  city  and  revels  in  the  joy  of  his  new 
surroundings  leaving  the  city  to  those  who 
don^t  care. 

But  is  this  the  true  picture  of  the  city? 


Does  the  city  present  no  other  picture? 
Let  us  leave  the  microscope  for  a  moment 
and  see  what  the  telescope  shows.  We  see 
a  great  sprawling  metropolitan  community. 
We  see  housing,  some  of  it  residential, 
some  commercial,  some  industrial.  We  see 
people,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them,  no 
two  of  whom  are  alike.  There  are  the 
grasping  people  and  the  benevolent,  the 
criminal  and  the  good,  the  virtuous  and 
the  depraved,  the  rich  and  the  poor.  But 
they  are  the  people  who,  working  at  cross 
purposes,  have  made  the  city.  We  begin 
to  see  the  vastness  of  our  problem  for  it  is 
a  problem  tied  closely  to  that  most  difficult 
of  all  problems,  human  behavior.  Part  of 
our  problem  is  political,  part  social,  part 
financial  and  part  economic. 

Now  for  the  first  time  the  drops  of 
hideousness  that  we  saw  through  the  micro¬ 
scope  make  the  shadows  and  high  lights  of 
the  artist’s  painting.  True,  the  shadows 
are  there  but  there  are  also  the  high  lights 
and  we  begin  to  see  what  the  city  does  do 
for  its  people.  By  mass  cooperation,  the 
city’s  people  get  the  opportunity  to  live  and 
earn  a  living  with  a  minimum  of  incon¬ 
venience  and  a  maximum  of  opportunity. 
No  where  in  the  world  is  so  much  available 
at  so  little  cost.  All  of  the  people  are  work¬ 
ing  for  each  person.  And  what  is  the  re¬ 
sult?  F or  our  tax  dollar  our  home,  whether 
mansion  or  hovel,  is  safer,  healthier,  more 
convenient  and  more  secure  than  were  the 
city  removed  from  our  home.  We  get 
police  and  fire  protection.  We  have  our 
health  departments  to  protect  and  our 
hospitals  to  cure.  We  have  pure  water 
piped  to  our  door,  and  sewage,  rubbish  and 
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ashes  removed.  We  have  lighted  sidewalks 
and  paved  streets,  parks  and  recreation 
spots.  We  have  public  schools  prepared  to 
give  our  children  a  better  education  and  a 
better  opportunity  than  we  had.  The  pic* 
ture,  however,  is  a  changing  one.  It  is  a 
picture  of  progression,  of  advancement, 
of  living  growth  and,  tree-like,  the  growth 
is  at  its  perimeter.  And  tree-like  too, 
the  growth  at  the  outer  edge  is  not  a 
danger;  it  is  only  death  at  the  core  that  is 
a  peril. 

It  is  imperative  that  those  living  at  the 
outer  edge  realize  that  they  are  dependent 
upon  a  healthy  core.  They  can  not  escape 
from  a  diseased  core  for  the  disease  will 
come  to  them.  The  suburban  areas  can  not 
feel  glad  to  be  free  of  the  city  with  its 
shadows,  for  the  shadows  will  grow  to  en¬ 
compass  them.  They  must  realize  that  they 
can  not  drain  the  cities  of  the  wealth,  the 
population  and  the  leadership  and  leave 
them  to  the  poor  and  nonproducing.  To  do 
so  assuredly  will  bring  bankruptcy  to  the 
core  and  with  the  failure  of  the  city  will 
come  the  failure  of  the  suburb.  They  are 
tied  with  insoluable  bonds  whether  they 
are  separate  political  entities  or  outlying 
areas  of  the  same  political  division.  They 
are  tied  with  economic  and  social  bonds 
that  can  not  be  loosed.  Growth  at  the 
outer  edges  is  not  the  danger  of  the  city. 
It  is  rather  the  blindness  of  those  living 
in  the  growing  portions  of  our  cities  to 
their  responsibility  to  keep  the  core  from 
dying  that  is  phenomenal.  Decentrali¬ 
zation  is  perilous  only  when  the  minds 
and  wealth  and  leadership  of  the  subur¬ 
ban  areas  refuse  to  admit  that  it  is 
their  problem  to  study  and  to  cure  the 
disease  at  the  core.  It  is  not  only  wrong  but 
exceedingly  foolish  and  shortsighted  to 
remove  the  assets  and  income  to  virgin 
territory  and  to  leave  only  the  liabilities 
and  costs  behind. 

— H.W.G. 


VICTORY? 

^IrUE  it  is  that  the  fighting  has  stopped. 
Battles  have  been  won.  Admirals  and  Gen¬ 
erals,  with  their  ships  and  troops,  have 
carried  Old  Glory  to  victory  after  victory 
on  the  land  and  sea  and  in  the  air.  The 
Stars  and  Stripes  now  fly  over  Rome,  Ber¬ 
lin  and  Tokyo.  We  have  won  the  wars. 

But  we  did  not  win  these  wars  just  for 
the  sake  of  winning  wars.  We  went  out  to 
win,  and  did,  because  we  were  fighting  for 
our  rights,  our  economic  and  political  sys¬ 
tems  and  our  beliefs.  We  were  forced  into 
the  struggles  to  protect  our  great  inherit¬ 
ances.  The  temporary  conclusion  is  in  our 
favor  but  a  real  victory  will  not  be  ours 
unless  we  can  find  some  better  and  less 
costly  way  of  protecting,  adjusting  or  arbi¬ 
trating  our  rights  and  beliefs  in  the  coming 
conflict  with  other  nations,  other  systems, 
other  ideologies. 

The  potentialities  of  atomic  power,  both 
in  peace  and  war,  are  so  stupendous  that 
no  clear,  crystallized  thought  has  yet 
emerged  from  the  hodgepodge  of  discussion. 
Our  whole  future  as  a  people,  as  a  nation, 
and  as  a  civilization  may  be  hanging  in  the 
balance  at  this  very  moment — so  far  reach¬ 
ing  are  the  possibilities  of  this  great  new 
discovery. 

Property  managers  and  real  estate  and 
mortgage  men,  who  deal  so  much  in  con¬ 
crete  values,  must  recognize  this  unbeliev¬ 
able  force  in  their  thinking.  This  is  not  a 
responsibility  they  have  alone  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  profession  but  also  as  citizens 
of  this  country  and  part  of  a  world-wide 
civilization.  Individuals  and  nations  are 
being  brought  closer  together  each  month 
by  day-to-day  contact. 

Unless  we  think  these  things  through,  are 
careful  in  our  judgments,  and  perform  our 
duties  as  businessmen  and  citizens,  the  vic¬ 
tory  which  we  have  won  on  the  field  of 
battle  for  our  rights,  beliefs  and  ideas  may 
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yet  be  lost.  Certainly  therein  lies  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  every  Certified  Property  Manager 
to  take  his  part  in  moulding  the  future,  not 
just  of  his  business  and  his  community  but 
of  his  country  and  the  world. 

— F.L.C. 

A  POSTWAR  SUGGESTION 

.A.LL  OF  us  are  trying  to  analyze  what 
lies  before  us  in  the  next  five  years — now 
that  the  war’s  end  will  cause  many  changes. 

The  war  itself  has  brought  about  certain 
practices  that  may  never  be  removed.  One 
of  the  most  important  of  these  is  increased 
wages,  and  time  and  one  half  pay  for  over¬ 
time  work.  This  practice  of  additional 
pay  for  overtime  is  one  with  which  I  am  in 
hearty  accord.  The  difficulty  we  managers 
had  during  the  war  in  securing  painters, 
carpenters,  and  other  workmen  in  a  hurry 
and  for  a  short  duration,  forced  us  to  plan 
our  work  so  that  it  could  be  spread  over  a 
longer  period  and  keep  such  mechanics 
busy  the  entire  year.  This  is  a  practice 
we  should  have  worked  out  long  ago — be¬ 
cause  if  there  is  one  responsibility  which 
we,  as  employers,  have  toward  labor  it  is 
that  of  giving  them  a  sense  of  security, 
which  means,  assuring  each  employee  full 
time  employment  every  month  of  the  year. 

It  had  been  the  practice  in  our  organiza¬ 
tion,  before  the  war,  to  attempt  to  satisfy 
all  the  demands  of  our  apartment  tenants  for 


spring  cleaning  service  by  doing  the  work 
for  them  during  April,  May,  June  and  July. 
This  always  required  the  addition  of 
painters  and  workmen  who  were  thereafter 
released.  When  the  war  came  on  we,  like 
all  other  property  managers,  found  it  im¬ 
possible  to  get  additional  mechanics. 
Therefore  we  adopted  the  policy  of  setting 
up  definite  cleaning  schedules  for  all  ten¬ 
ants.  The  oldest  tenants  were  given  the 
first  choice  of  time  for  cleaning,  interme¬ 
diate  tenants,  second  choice,  and  our 
newest  tenants  had  to  have  the  work  done 
at  the  time  we  specified.  All  tenants 
agreed  that  the  plan  was  fair. 

We  propose  to  continue  this  schedule  for 
decorating  even  though  the  war  is  over.  We 
believe  our  tenants  will  see  the  justice  of 
our  position,  both  with  relation  to  their 
own  interests  and  the  well  being  of  the 
mechanics  who,  by  that  method,  will  have 
employment  throughout  the  year.  We  do 
not  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  “wait 
until  the  heating  season  is  over”  before 
“spring  cleaning”  is  done.  Cleaning,  hence¬ 
forth,  must  he  regarded  as  an  annual  clean¬ 
ing,  whether  done  in  the  spring,  summer, 
fall  or  winter. 

Our  improved  labor  relations  and  the 
greater  certainty  of  having  competent  men 
always  on  hand  are  worth  this  change  in 
our  “spring  cleaning”  program.  Let’s  all 


With  the  publication  of  this  issue  the  Journal  more  nearly  ap¬ 
proaches  its  scheduled  publication  dates.  Continuing  difficulties 
in  paper  and  printing  have  heen  overcome  partially  by  an  ac¬ 
celerated  editorial  schedule.  It  is  presently  anticipated  that  the 
normal  schedule  can  be  resumed  with  the  March  1946  issue. 
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What  State  Legislatures  Are  Doing  to  Real 
Estate  Ownership  and  Management 

By  Lawrence  G.  Holmes 

Events  in  the  field  of  politics  hove  become  more  and  more  important  to 
all  types  of  businessmen  in  the  past  decade.  Our  attention  is  so 
thoroughly  focused  upon  national  regulation  and  legislation  we  overlook 
important  trends  at  work  in  our  state  capitols.  Here  is  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  meaning  of  action  taken  in  recent  state  legislatures. 


.A.T  A  real  estate  meeting  held  recently 
the  speaker  said,  ‘‘It  seems  that  no  session 
of  Congress  or  any  state  legislature  can  ad¬ 
journ  without  taking  something  away  from 
real  estate.”  ^ 

This  bitter  statement  is  not  without  foun¬ 
dation  in  fact.  Most  of  the  states  (44  out  of 
48)  had  legislative  sessions  this  year,  and 
almost  without  exception  passed  laws  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  aifecting  the  ownership 
or  management  of  real  estate.  Whether  or 
not  the  impact  of  these  laws  is  beneficial 
remains  to  be  seen.  But  the  fact  is  that  the 
trend  of  legislation — whether  on  the  state 
level  or  on  the  federal  level — is  toward 
ever-greater  assumption  by  government  of 
the  functions  historically  considered  as 
those  of  private  industry. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  dis¬ 
cussion  to  determine  whether  this  trend 
indicates  necessary  steps  toward  ultimate 
good.  Whether  our  economy  and  our 
political  structure  will  best  be  served  by 
further  checks-and-balances  imposed  by 
laws  can  be  argued  endlessly.  The  trend 
of  state  government — as  expressed  in  legis¬ 
lative  enactments — is  here  reported  and 
analysis  offered  of  the  operational  effects 

'  Omar  Hampton,  E.  St.  Louis  Realtor,  discussing 
Illinois  legislation  at  the  September  14  meeting 
of  the  Administrative  Board  of  the  Illinois  As¬ 
sociation  of  Real  Estate  Boards. 


of  these  new  laws  on  real  estate  ownership 
and  management. 

State  Income  Tax  Changes 

For  example:  of  the  32  states  which  tax 
personal  or  corporate  income,  19  altered 
their  tax  laws  at  the  1945  sessions  of  their 
legislative  bodies.  Some  of  these  reduced 
the  tax;  some  extended  so-called  “emer¬ 
gency”  or  temporary  tax  increase  measures. 

New  York  extended  the  25  per  cent  tax 
reduction  on  personal  income  and  net 
capital  gains.  A  reduction  in  personal  in¬ 
come  tax  rates  enacted  in  California  in  1943 
was  continued  for  another  two  years.'  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  Massachusetts  con¬ 
tinued  through  1948  its  10  per  cent  ad¬ 
ditional  income  tax. 

Additional  tax  deductions  were  granted 
by  six  states.  Colorado  allowed  consider¬ 
able  expansion  of  its  laws  regarding  deduc¬ 
tions  for  depletion  of  physical  property;  the 
historic  40  per  cent  depletion  allowance 
was  broadened  to  include  mineral  sub¬ 
stances  which  previously  had  not  been  in¬ 
cluded.  Also,  Colorado  now  allows  tax¬ 
payers  to  amortize  bonds  or  premiums  paid 
on  bond  purchases  and  to  deduct  that  por¬ 
tion  from  gross  income  in  paying  the  normal 
tax  and  surtax.  North  Dakota  now  permits 
deductions  of  net  losses  carried  over  from 
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prior  years.  North  Carolina  permits  deduc¬ 
tions  of  medical  care  and  insurance  (not 
exceeding  5  per  cent  of  net)  and  allows 
railroads  to  deduct  special  rents  paid  be¬ 
cause  of  loans  by  federal  or  state  govern¬ 
ments  if  the  state  o^ms  a  majority  of  the 
capital  stock.  (Later  we  will  discuss  the 
trend  toward  state  ownership  of  various 
types  of  public  utilities.)  Deduction  is  al¬ 
lowed  in  South  Carolina  for  corporation 
contributions  to  the  state,  political  sub¬ 
divisions,  state  institutions.  Red  Cross  and 
similar  organizations.  Oregon  enacted  a 
comparable  exemption  applicable  when  the 
contributions  are  for  exclusively  public 
purposes. 

In  New  York  the  business  corporation 
franchise  tax  was  continued  until  1947. 
Pennsylvania  extended  a  15  per  cent  credit 
on  the  amount  of  corporation  income  taxes 
to  be  paid  before  January  1947. 

Building  and  loan  and  savings  and  loan 
associations  in  Arizona  now  have  a  5  per 
cent  tax  on  their  income  including  income 
from  federal,  state,  or  local  bonds  or  other 
securities. 

Vermont  is  levying  a  tax  on  the  income 
of  nonresidents,  if  the  income  is  earned  in 
the  state. 

Recognition  of  possible  losses  through  re¬ 
negotiation  of  federal  government  contraets 
was  recognized  in  Oregon  and  Maryland. 
Wiseonsin,  Maryland,  and  North  Carolina 
are  exempting  from  their  income  taxes 
monies  paid  into  employee  pension  funds 
by  the  employer. 

None  of  the  16  states  which  did  not  al¬ 
ready  have  income  taxes  of  one  kind  or  an¬ 
other  enacted  them  this  year.  Many  states 
seriously  discussed  them,  however.  In  some 
states,  cities  asked  for  authority  to  levy 
municipal  income  taxes,  following  the  lead 
of  Philadelphia  which  has  a  gross  payroll 
tax. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  17  states 
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(Illinois)  which  had  memorialized  Con¬ 
gress  to  place  an  over-all  limit  on  the  total 
of  federal  income  taxes  reversed  itself.  The 
Illinois  legislature  withdrew  its  action,  thus, 
by  implication,  declaring  itself  for  un¬ 
limited  federal  taxation. 

Housing  Laws  Expanded 

Some  expansion  of  the  powers  granted 
state  publie  housing  bodies  v/as  enacted,  al¬ 
though  in  most  states  efforts  toward  this 
end  were  defeated  except  in  minor  details. 
Significant  was  the  similarity  of  the  legisla¬ 
tion  enacted  in  Massachusetts,  Arkansas, 
and  Illinois,  indicating  master-minding 
from  a  eentral  source  interested  in  greater 
government  entry  into  this  field. 

Municipalities’  power  of  acquiring  land 
through  the  exercise  of  eminent  domain 
has  been  extended  for  slum  clearance  and 
housing  projeets.  In  Illinois  a  eommunity 
(or  county  or  group  of  up  to  five  counties) 
may  so  acquire  land  and  then  lease  or  sell 
it  to  public  housing  agencies  or  to  private 
corporations  or  individuals.  Insurance 
companies  and  savings  and  loan  associations 
are  invited  to  enter  this  field  through  legis¬ 
lation  making  it  legal  for  them  to  invest 
their  funds  in  building  projects,  whether 
single  or  multi-unit  residences. 

Provision  for  state  and  local  participation 
in  the  financial  aid  of  housing  projects  also 
characterized  some  of  the  legislation  in  the 
states.  “Matching”  of  state  and  local  funds 
is  the  method  inaugurated  for  encouraging 
slum  clearance  in  urban  or  rural  areas. 

No  provisions  appear  in  the  housing  legis¬ 
lation  for  qualifying  the  managers  or  agents 
for  these  housing  projects.  Even  in  those 
states  which  have  real  estate  license  laws, 
to  which  property  managers  and  real  estate 
brokers  are  subject,  no  mandate  appears  in 
the  public  housing  laws  forcing  the  man¬ 
agers  to  comply  with  the  license  law  re¬ 
quirements  and  qualifications. 
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Tax  exemption  of  the  state-owned  hous¬ 
ing  was  continued.  Efforts  in  several  states 
to  make  such  housing  pay  taxes  on  a  basis 
identical  with  privately-owned  rental  prop¬ 
erty  were  defeated.  At  the  same  time  legis¬ 
lation  materially  increasing  the  taxes  on 
private  real  estate  was  enacted  in  most 
states.  None  of  the  states  questioned  in  the 
survey  made  by  the  Journal  reported  any 
1945  legislation  which  basically  alters  the 
existing  real  estate  tax  structure,  either 
through  equalization  of  the  present  rate 
system  or  through  restricting  the  increasing 
number  of  tax  exemptions  granted  certain 
classes  of  property.* 

More  Government  Ownership 

Efforts  to  halt  further  expansion  of  gov¬ 
ernment  ownership  of  real  estate,  with  its 
concomitant  tax  exemption,  also  were 
virtually  nonexistent.  Real  estate  owner¬ 
ship  interests,  it  is  true,  sought  such  legisla¬ 
tion  but  were  largely  unsuccessful.  Real 
estate  interests  also,  however,  actually  sup¬ 
ported  proposals  for  further  government 
acquisition  of  property  in  some  states. 

Principal  instance  of  this  is  the  ease  of 
public  ownership  of  utilities.  Legislative 
authority  for  acquisition  of  power,  gas, 
water,  and  transportation  systems  was 
granted.  In  some  cases  organized  real  estate 
officially  endorsed  the  proposals;  in  others 
the  real  estate  organizations  were  conspicu¬ 
ous  by  their  silence. 

In  Illinois,  for  example,  the  city  of 
Chicago  was  given  authority  to  purchase  its 
three  transportation  systems — surface  lines, 
elevated  lines,  and  bus  lines.  When  owned 
by  the  city,  the  transportation  system  will 
be  exempt  from  both  federal,  income  and 
loeal  property  taxes.  The  real  estate  taxes 
thus  avoided  are  variously  estimated  as  be- 

'  This  statement  is  somewhat  softened  in  later  para¬ 
graphs  discussing  real  estate  taxation  trends  in 

1944-1945  elections  and  legislation. 


tween  $3,000,000  and  $5,000,000.  The  argu¬ 
ments  advanced  in  favor  of  the  property  tax 
exemption  centered  around  the  statement 
that  real  estate  in  the  city  would  be  en¬ 
hanced  that  much  or  more  in  value  by  im¬ 
proved  transportation. 

Louisville,  Kentucky,  wants  to  own  its 
own  gas  company,  and  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
has  voted  to  buy  its  power  utility.  In  each 
instance  the  argument  has  been  advanced 
that  cheaper  rates  will  be  possible,  thus  war¬ 
ranting  the  exemption  of  the  properties 
from  real  estate  taxation.  That  the  eheaper 
rates,  if  achieved,  will  benefit  non  real  estate 
taxpayers  as  well  as  taxpayers  is  not  men¬ 
tioned.  Little  mention  is  made,  either,  of 
the  fact  that  tax-paying  real  estate  will  have 
additional  taxes  to  pay  in  amount  equivalent 
to  the  taxes  escaped  by  the  tax-free  prop¬ 
erties. 

These  municipally-owned  properties  will 
be  exempt  from  federal  income  taxes,  also. 
It  is  hardly  probable  that  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment  will  cut  its  expenses  to  meet  the 
loss  of  utility  tax  revenues  from  Louisville, 
Chicago,  and  Omaha.  The  loss  will  be  made 
up  by  another  increase  in  the  bills  to  those 
who  still  pay  taxes — the  people  of  Los 
Angeles  and  New  York,  therefore,  will  help 
pay  the  gas  bills  of  Louisville,  the  car  rides 
in  Chicago,  and  the  electric  bills  in  Omaha. 

Tax  Exempt  Properly 

Government  ownership  of  housing  and 
utilities  are  only  two  from  among  many  in¬ 
stances  of  the  ever-increasing  trend  toward 
various  forms  of  statism  as  affecting  real 
property.  The  Federal  government  is  now 
reported  ~  to  own  nearly  25  per  cent  of 
all  the  area  of  the  United  States,  and  local 
and  state  governments  own  another  10  to  12 
per  cent — a  total  of  more  than  one  third  of 

'  Hearings  before  the  Publir  Lands  Committee  of 

the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  in 

1943  and  1944. 
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the  land  of  the  nation  in  government  owner¬ 
ship.  Actions  hy  the  various  state  legis¬ 
latures  this  year  encouraged  this  trend — 
through  the  housing  and  utility  measures  al¬ 
ready  mentioned  and  through  legislation 
authorizing  acquisition  of  park  and  recrea¬ 
tion  lands,  reforestation  areas,  office  build¬ 
ings,  hospital  properties,  and  so  on  through 
a  long  list. 

The  social  and  political  implications  of 
this  trend  are  not  under  discussion.  When 
a  parcel  of  real  estate  becomes  tax  exempt, 
the  remaining  tax-paying  properties  must 
make  up  the  loss.  In  one  city  a  study 
showed  that  if  all  income-producing  real 
estate  were  on  the  tax  rolls  the  tax  rate  of 
the  city  could  be  reduced  16  per  cent.  Yet 
the  legislature  in  the  state  where  this  city 
is  located  has  just  authorized  another  big 
tax-exempt  project. 

Unemployment  Pay  Liberalized 

In  32  of  the  44  legislatures  which  met  this 
year  unemployment  compensation  laws 
were  liberalized.  The  maximum  benefits 
were  increased  by  25  states  and  the  number 
of  weeks  of  payment  were  lengthened  by  28 
states.  It  is  estimated^  that  the  total  of 
state  unemployment  compensation  funds 
has  grown  to  almost  $7,000,000,000  today 
from  less  than  $2,000,000,000  in  1941.  In 
one  fourth  of  the  states,  employers  of  one 
or  more  persons  are  included  in  the  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation  coverage,  and  the 
majority  of  states’  requirements  are  below 
the  federal  government’s  eight  or  more 
workers. 

Among  other  labor  legislation  introduced 
at  this  year’s  session  were  anti-injunction, 
minimum  wage,  fair  employment  practices, 
equal  pay  for  women,  and  medical  and  dis¬ 
ability  bills.  These  met  with  much  less 
success  than  the  unemployment  compensa- 

*  By  the  Council  of  State  Governments,  Chicago, 

Illinois,  September,  1945. 
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tion  measures,  but  the  fact  that  they  are 
repeatedly  introduced  indicates  a  trend  of 
thinking  which  may  well  become  action  in 
the  future. 

The  table  on  the  following  page  gives  the 
present  picture  of  state  unemployment 
benefits  on  a  state-by-state  basis.  Figures  in 
parentheses  show  maximum  benefits  and 
duration  of  benefits,  and  waiting  period 
before  1945  legislative  changes.^ 

Commercial  Rent  Control 

Bills  seeking  to  establish  controls  over  the 
rentals  of  commercial  properties  were  in¬ 
troduced  in  at  least  four  states  but,  with  the 
exception  of  the  commercial  rent  control 
measure  applicable  to  New  York  City,  they 
were  not  passed.  Legislators  were  reported 
open  to  conviction  on  commercial  rent  con¬ 
trol,  but  were  not  convinced  of  the  work¬ 
ability  of  the  various  schemes  proposed  to 
them  by  sponsors  of  the  idea.  Dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  operation  of  the  law  in  New 
York  City  also  tended  to  prevent  enactment 
of  control  measures  in  other  urban  centers. 

Restrictive  Covenants 

Attempts  were  made  to  invalidate  restric¬ 
tive  or  protective  covenants  as  part  of  a 
program  for  breaking  down  racial  geo¬ 
graphic  barriers.  These  attempts  were  not 
successful.  A  high  court  decision  that  such 
covenants  are  constitutional,  reported  in 
May,  was  widely  used  by  opponents  of  the 
repealers. 

^*Any  Beneficial  Legislation?” 

In  the  all-state  survey  on  which  this  article 
is  based  the  question  was  asked:  **Was  any 
legislation  introduced  directly  beneficial  to 
real  estate?  Was  it  passed?” 

Many  correspondents  answered  “yes”  to 
the  first  question,  but  only  a  very  few  could 

*  Council  of  State  Governments,  Chicago,  Illinois, 

September,  1945. 
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Coverage 

Maximum  Weekly 

Maximum  Duration  Waiting  Period 

( no.  of  employes) 

Benefits — 1945 

No.  weeks — 1945 

No.  weeks — 1945 

Alabama  . 

.  8  or  more 

$20  (15) 

20 

1 

Arizona . 

.  3  or  more 

15 

14 

1 

Arkansas  . 

.  3  or  more 

15 

14 

1 

California  . 

.  1  or  more 

20 

23.4 

1  (2) 

Colorado . 

.  8  or  more 

15 

16 

2 

Connecticut . 

.  4  or  more 

28  (22) 

20  (18) 

1 

Delaware  . 

.  1  or  more 

18 

22  (20) 

1 

Florida . 

.  8  or  more 

15 

16 

1 

Georgia . 

.  8  or  more 

18 

16 

2 

Idaho  . 

.  1  or  more 

18 

17 

2 

Illinois . 

.  6  or  more 

20 

26  (20) 

1 

Indiana . 

.  8  or  more 

20  (18) 

20  (18) 

1 

Iowa . 

.  8  or  more 

18  (15) 

18  (15) 

2 

Kansas  . 

.  8  or  more 

16  (15) 

20  (16) 

1 

Kentucky . 

.  4  or  more 

16 

20 

1 

Louisiana . 

.  4  or  more 

18 

20 

1 

Maine . 

.  8  or  more 

20  (18) 

20  (16) 

1 

Maryland . 

.  1  or  more 

20 

26  (23) 

0  (1) 

Massachusetts  . . . 

.  1  or  more 

21  (18) 

23  (20) 

1 

Michigan  . 

.  8  or  more 

28  (20) 

20 

1 

Minnesota . 

.  1  or  more 

20 

20 

2 

Mississippi . 

.  8  or  more 

15 

14 

2 

Missouri . 

.  8  or  more 

18 

16 

1 

Montana . 

.  1  or  more 

15 

16 

2 

Nebraska  . 

.  8  or  more 

18  (15) 

18  (16) 

2 

Nevada  . 

.  1  or  more 

24  (15) 

20  (18) 

1  (2) 

New  Hampshire. . 

.  4  or  more 

20  (18) 

20  (18) 

1 

New  Jersey . 

.  4  or  more 

22  (18) 

26  (18) 

1 

New  Mexico . 

.  2  or  more 

15 

16 

1 

New  York . 

.  4  or  more 

21  (18) 

26  (20) 

1  (2) 

North  Carolina  . . 

.  8  or  more 

20  (15) 

16 

1 

North  Dakota  . . . 

.  8  or  more 

20  (15) 

20  (16) 

1 

Ohio . 

.  3  or  more 

21  (16) 

22  (18) 

2 

Oklahoma  . 

.  8  or  more 

18  (16) 

20  (16) 

1 

Oregon . 

.  4  or  more 

18  (15) 

20  (16) 

1  (2) 

Pennsylvania  . . . . 

.  1  or  more 

20  (18) 

20  (16) 

1  (2) 

Rhode  Island  . . . 

.  4  or  more 

18 

20% 

1 

South  Carolina  . . 

.  8  or  more 

20  (15) 

16 

1 

South  Dakota  . . . 

.  8  or  more 

15 

20  (16) 

1 

Texas . 

.  8  or  more 

18  (15) 

18  (15) 

1 

Utah  . 

.  1  or  more 

25  (20) 

27  (20) 

1 

Vermont . 

.  8  or  more 

20  (15) 

20  (18) 

2 

Virginia . 

.  8  or  more 

15 

16 

1 

Washington . 

.  1  or  more 

25  (15) 

26  (16) 

1 

West  Virginia  . . . 

.  8  or  more 

20  (18) 

21  (16) 

1 

Wisconsin . 

.  6  or  more 

20 

23  (20) 

2 

Wyoming . 

.  1  or  more 

20 

20  (16) 

2 

1945 
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say  “yes”  to  the  second.  Bills  introduced, 
but  which  failed  to  pass,  included  such  items 
as  revocation  of  the  tax  exemption  of 
income-producing  properties;  changes  in 
the  property  tax  laws  which  would  relieve 
real  estate;  and  redevelopment  measures 
which  would  encourage  private  capital  to 
invest  in  slum  clearance  projects. 

Legislation  directly  beneficial  to  real 
estate  apparently  was  restricted  to  strength¬ 
ening  of  the  real  estate  license  laws  and  to 
establishment  of  educational  courses  in  uni¬ 
versities. 

Real  Estate  Tax  Changes 

Basic  changes  in  laws  relating  to  real 
estate  taxation  were  so  rare  as  to  be  almost 
nonexistent.  What  attempts  were  made  to 
readjust  the  property  tax  had  to  do  with 
techniques  rather  than  with  fundamentals, 
the  Journal  survey  showed.  Iowa,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  allocated  state  funds  to  schools  to 
absorb  transportation  costs;  North  Dakota 
changed  its  basis  of  assessment  from  50  to  75 
per  cent  of  true  value;  Mississippi’s  1944 
legislature  (most  recent  session)  reduced 
the  state  real  estate  tax  about  50  per  cent; 
Illinois  and  Michigan  tinkered  with  their 
tax  assessment  laws  in  an  effort  to  bring 
about  more  equitable  valuations;  Arkansas 
increased  to  $2,000  the  amount  of  homestead 
tax  exemption. 

In  the  State  of  Washington  the  legislature, 
following  a  referendum  mandate,  placed  a 
2  per  cent  over-all  property  tax  limitation 
in  the  constitution.  This  limit  has  been  in 
effect  in  this  state  since  1932,  via  the  in¬ 
itiative  and  referendum  process  of  legisla¬ 
tion  enacted  directly  by  the  voters.  During 
the  12  years  of  operations  under  this  voter- 
mandated  legislation  the  real  estate  interests 
of  the  state  repeatedly  had  asked  the  legis¬ 
lature  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  plac¬ 
ing  the  provision  in  the  basic  instrument  of 
state  law.  These  requests  were  unsuccess¬ 


ful  until  1944,  when  the  legislature  finally 
acceded  to  demands  to  place  the  subject  on 
a  referendum  ballot.  This  referendum  was 
three-to-one  in  favor  of  putting  over-all 
limitation  into  the  constitution,  which, 
therefore,  was  done  in  1945. 

Washington  is  one  of  nine  states  which 
have  a  ceiling  on  the  total  amount  of  taxes 
which  may  be  levied  against  real  property. 
In  the  other  states  increases  were  forced  on 
local  taxes,  usually  by  indirect  action.  Most 
state  legislatures  have  the  power  to  fix 
salaries  and  fees  of  local  officials  and  in  some 
cases  to  determine  the  number  of  employees 
of  local  boards,  bureaus,  and  departments. 
Increases  granted  in  personnel  and  in  mini¬ 
mum  pay  schedules,  therefore,  are  increases 
in  the  costs  of  these  local  agencies.  Since 
local  government  costs  are  borne  chiefly  by 
real  estate,  increases  in  the  real  estate  taxes 
will  result. 

Illinois'  18  Changes 

Not  all  of  the  laws  directly  affecting  real 
estate  passed  by  all  the  states  can  be  re¬ 
viewed  here,  of  course.  There  probably 
were  more  than  500  such  measures,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  those  which  affect  real  estate  in¬ 
directly.  Typical,  probably,  is  the  State  of 
Illinois  where  18  laws  directly  affecting  real 
estate  are  tabulated^  in  the  summary  of 
1945  legislation.  These  enactments  are: 

1.  Authority  to  establish  municipal  air¬ 
ports  and  levy  taxes  for  their  costs. 

2.  Fraud-in-advertising  statutes  a- 
mended  to  include  real  estate  as 
“merchandise”  within  law’s  defini¬ 
tions. 

3.  Authority  given  local  municipalities 
to  regulate  lighting  in  halls  and  vesti¬ 
bules  of  apartments. 

4.  Requirement  that  plats  of  subdivi¬ 
sions  within  one  and  one-half  miles 

*  Report  of  the  Illinois  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards’  Committee  on  Taxation  and  Legislation, 
September,  1945. 
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of  a  corporate  community  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  that  community. 

5.  Trustees’  powers  in  re-investing  funds 
derived  from  sale  of  real  estate  were 
broadened. 

6.  Owners  of  abutting  property  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  for  any  benefits 
accruing  because  of  vacating  of  streets 
or  alleys. 

7.  Cemeteries  given  additional  rights  of 
investing  funds  in  mortgages. 

8.  Leases  to  state  agencies  limited  to 
two  years. 

9.  Minor  veterans  given  authority  to 
make  contracts  for  purchases  of 
homes. 

10.  A  governor’s  commission  established 
to  recommend  changes  in  the  mort¬ 
gage  laws. 

11.  Changes  in  assessment  laws  and  rate 
limitations  in  an  attempt  to  obtain 
statewide  100  per  cent  tax  valuations. 

12.  Exemption  of  members  of  the  armed 
forces  from  certain  tax  delinquency 
penalties. 

13.  Increases  in  clerks’  and  aldermen’s 
salaries  and  fees. 

14.  New  plan  for  settlement  of  special 
assessment  delinquencies. 

15.  New  schedule  of  costs  to  be  paid  by 
redeemers  of  tax-foreclosed  proper¬ 
ties. 

16.  The  repeal  of  the  memorial  to  Con¬ 
gress  asking  for  a  limit  on  federal 
income  taxes. 

17.  Wide  extension  of  the  powers  and  au¬ 
thorities  of  housing  agencies,  both 
public  and  private. 

18.  One  amendment  to  the  real  estate 
license  law  strengthening  it. 

Significant  Failures 
Refusal  or  failure  of  legislators  to  enact 
certain  items  of  legislation  is  frequently  as 
important,  or  even  more  important,  than 
the  laws  actually  passed.  Again  quoting 
Illinois’  experience  as  probably  typical  are 
the  following  items  which  real  estate  in- 
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terests  had  asked  the  legislature  to  enact, 
but  which  were  refused ; 

1.  Exemption  of  real  estate  salesmen 
from  the  unemployment  compensation 
tax.  (Refused  because  of  failure  of 
Congress  to  take  similar  action.) 

2.  Legislation  to  make  clean-up  of  ten- 
year  tax  delinquencies  mandatory  on 
local  tax  bodies. 

3.  Redistricting  of  the  state  politically  to 
obtain  more  proportional  representa¬ 
tion  in  the  legislature  and  in  Congress. 

4.  Laws  making  it  possible  to  have  pro¬ 
posed  local  tax  levies  subject  to 
judicial  review  before  they  are  ex¬ 
tended  and  collected. 

5.  Revocation  of  tax  exemptions  granted 
income-producing  public  housing 
projects. 

6.  Basic  changes  in  real  estate  tax  laws. 
Authorization  of  a  referendum  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  or  not  a  constitu¬ 
tional  convention  should  be  held  to 
revise  the  state  constitution. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  legislatures 
could  have  been  harsher  on  real  estate  own¬ 
ers  and  businessmen.  Commercial  rent 
control  could  have  been  enacted  on  the 
state  level.  Restrictive  covenants  might 
have  been  invalidated.  Additional  employ¬ 
ment  practices  measures  are  conceivable. 
Illinois  might  have  brought  all  real  estate 
offices  under  the  unemployment  compensa¬ 
tion  act,  as  would  have  resulted  if  the  “one- 
or-more  employees”  bill  had  been  passed. 
The  Illinois  legislature  might  have  ap¬ 
propriated  $50,000,000  of  state  funds,  as  was 
proposed,  for  public  housing  financing,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  $10,000,000  it  did  appropriate. 
Public  housing  projects  to  compete  with 
private  rental  properties  might  have  been 
authorized  in  the  states  which  do  not  have 
them.  Income  tax  laws  could  well  have 
been  passed  by  some  of  the  legislatures 
which  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  them.  The  over¬ 
all  picture,  therefore,  is  not  as  black  as  it 
could  have  heen — although  it  would  he  hard 
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to  convince  real  estate  of  this  in  some  of  the 
states  hardest  hit. 

Three  Major  Trends 

The  measures  enacted  hy  the  current 
round  of  legislative  sessions  can  he  broken 
down  into  three  major  categories: 

1.  Measures  which  increase  competition 
with  private  ownership  and  private  en¬ 
terprise. 

Multi’unit  public  housing,  unless 
rigidly  confined  to  shelter  for  those  un* 
able  to  pay  their  own  way,  will  compete 
with  privately  operated  apartments.  Yet 
no  adequate  formula  has  been  found  to 
restrict  this  competition. 

Public  ownership  of  utilities  also  is 
felt  by  many  to  be  unrighteous  invasion 
of  a  field  of  investment  which  should  re* 
main  private.  A  sidelight  on  this  is  the 
fact  that  management  of  publicly-owned 
utility  properties  will  become  political 
patronage  plums,  and  CPMs  may  have  to 
add  the  words  “Republican,”  or  “Demo¬ 
crat,”  after  their  names. 

In  this  category  come  also  the  other 
signs  of  an  increasing  trend  toward  gov¬ 
ernment  ownership  of  real  estate  on  fed¬ 
eral,  state,  and  local  levels.  Aside  from 
the  tax  losses  from  this,  there  is  the  very 
real  danger  of  complete  socialization  or 
communization  of  land,  so  earnestly  de¬ 
sired  by  some  people  in  this  country. 

2.  Increases  in  the  costs  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  several  items  of  labor  and  wage 
legislation  mentioned  heretofore  come 
within  this  division.  Not  only  are  they 
direct  costs,  but  also  the  indirect  costs  of 
additional  record-keeping  will  amount  to 
considerable  expense. 

State  income  tax  increases,  of  course, 
and  property  tax  increases  must  be  added 
to  the  eosts  of  doing  business. 

3.  Direct  controls  on  business  operations. 

The  commercial  rent  control  bills  in¬ 
troduced  were  open  attempts  to  govern 
income. 

Some  of  the  labor  bills  introduced  pro¬ 
posed  to  dictate  to  the  property  manager 
whom  he  should  employ,  what  wages 
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should  be  paid,  what  collateral  benefits 
each  job  should  have  attached  to  it,  that 
women  employees  should  receive  the 
same  pay  as  men,  and  that  as  many  Negro 
as  white  workers  should  be  employed. 

The  three  categories  of  legislation  cited 
indicate  a  trend  toward  an  increasing  pene¬ 
tration  by  state  government  into  the  real 
estate  business.  Admittedly,  if  this  trend 
should  continue  to  its  ultimate  end — com¬ 
plete  socialization  of  real  estate — that 
would  be  killing  the  goose  that  lays  the 
golden  eggs  of  tax  revenues  for  state  and 
local  government.  Already  state  and  local 
revenues  are  visibly  curtailed  by  too-great 
government  ownership  of  land,  by  too- 
great  government  control  over  earnings, 
and  by  too-great  government  regulation  of 
administrative  practices. 

Also,  many  investors  in  the  larger  urban 
centers  are  expressing  hesitancy  to  place  ac¬ 
cumulated  capital  in  real  property.  The 
triple  threat  of  high  taxes  (both  real  estate 
and  income  taxes) ,  arbitrary  controls  over 
operations,  and  selective  class  legislation 
make  capital  a  hit  shy  even  today,  when  it 
is  crying  for  a  chance  to  go  to  work. 

This  discussion  is  cono^rned  only  with 
the  trends  on  state  level.  Federal  govern¬ 
ment’s  course  of  action  in  recent  years 
charted  the  course  now  being  followed  in 
the  states. 

But  the  amazing  thing  to  those  of  us  who 
follow  state  legislatures’  programs  is  the 
small  amount  of  interest  shown  by  real 
estate  owners  and  real  estate  businessmen 
in  the  trends  developing  right  elose  to  home. 
Possibly  our  newspapers  are  responsible  for 
this.  Washington  news  is  front  page.  State 
legislature  news  is  “inside,”  if  reported  at 
all.  And,  to  the  best  of  this  writer’s  knowl¬ 
edge,  this  Journal  article  is  the  first  attempt 
to  survey  the  field  of  state  legislation  to 
determine  what  state  legislatures  are  doing 
to  real  estate. 
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The  Function  of  Appraisal  Technique 
In  Property  Management  Operations 

The  Institute  presents  in  this  article  a  study  of  the  interdependence  of 
real  estate  appraisals  and  management.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  value  of  the  use  of  the  appraisal  technique  by  property  managers 
in  building  a  management  business. 


Only  a  few  years  ago  there  were  almost 
no  property  managers  in  today's  profes¬ 
sional  sense  of  the  term;  there  were  in  all 
parts  of  our  economy,  however,  business 
managers  of  many  kinds — lots  of  them. 
Some  of  these  business  managers  ran  certain 
types  of  real  property  such  as  hotels,  and 
were  therefore  hotel  managers,  not  property 
managers.  A  few  even  ran  some  of  the  large 
office  buildings  in  major  cities.  A  man  who 
owned  real  estate  that  was  incidental  to  a 
business  hired  an  expert  in  the  business 
rather  than  a  property  manager  even  in 
those  instanees  in  which  the  principal  asset 
of  that  business  was  a  piece  of  real  estate. 

By  and  large,  however,  the  owners  of 
most  typical  real  estate  “managed"  their 
own  property.  Many  of  them  hired  rent 
collectors  to  help  them  and  some  of  them 
hired  maintenance  men,  as  well,  to  handle 
the  details  of  purchasing  and  repair  in  order 
to  gain  the  benefit  of  their  greater  familiar¬ 
ity  with  materials  and  techniques. 

The  more  recent  appearance  on  the  real 
estate  scene  of  men  who  have  called  them¬ 
selves  “property  managers"  is  principally 
the  result  of  the  introduction  of  a  new  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  operation  of  real  property. 
This  came  about  through  something  more 
than  merely  a  desire  for  an  expression  of 
greater  dignity  and  prestige  on  the  part  of 
these  managers,  it  represented  in  these  men 
an  awareness  that  they  were  performing  a 


service  to  their  owners  that  embodied  more 
than  mere  rent  collecting  and  maintenance 
supervision.  This  additional  service  in  its 
essence  has  been  the  increased  exercise  by 
property  managers  of  business  and  eco¬ 
nomic  judgment  in  the  interest  of  owners  in 
addition  to  their  routine  duties.  Most  in¬ 
dividual  owners  preferred  to  use  their  own 
judgment  before  1930  and  it  was  only  dur¬ 
ing  the  depression  when  great  quantities  of 
properties  came  into  the  hands  of  institu¬ 
tions  whose  principal  experience  and  opera¬ 
tions  involved  businesses  other  than  real 
estate  that  the  real  demand  for  managers  of 
“judgment"  arose. 

The  appraisal  profession  has  undergone 
a  somewhat  similar  process  of  evolution.  It 
has  progressed  from  being  a  technician's 
job,  involving  the  estimation  of  building 
costs  and  depreciation,  to  a  system  of  arriv¬ 
ing  at  measurable  economic  judgments. 

Two  Professions  Interdependent 

More  recently  it  has  become  apparent 
that  the  two  professions  are  mutually  in¬ 
terdependent.  Whereas  owners  are  requir¬ 
ing  more  and  more  that  the  managers  whom 
they  retain  exercise  business  and  economic 
judgment,  appraisal  technique  on  the  other 
hand  has  become  a  more  and  more  refined 
system  of  measuring  and  demonstrating  just 
such  judgment.  To  express  this  more  con¬ 
cretely,  an  owner  now  wishes  to  know  from 
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his  manager:  “What  is  the  future  of  this 
property?  What  should  I  do  with  it?”  A 
manager  who  has  heen  asked  these  two  ques* 
tions  must  become  an  appraiser,  and  he 
thereupon  must  collect  competitive  data, 
gather  economic  information,  population 
movement  figures  and  price  estimates  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  real  estate  involved.  From  in¬ 
formation  such  as  this  he  then  can  de¬ 
termine:  (1)  the  highest  and  best  use  for 
the  site;  (2)  the  operating  technique  which 
will  produce  the  greatest  net  profit  from 
the  property;  and  (3)  the  most  accurately 
determinable,  or  in  some  cases  the  optimum, 
remaining  economic  life  of  the  structure. 

He  makes,  in  other  words,  a  determina¬ 
tion  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  property 
and,  in  effect,  outlines  a  management  pro¬ 
gram.  This  is  what  both  appraisers  and 
managers  must  do  to  each  problem  which  is 
assigned  them.  Of  course  when  these  de¬ 
terminations  have  been  made  (together 
with  the  dollar  value  which  is  derived  from 
them)  the  appraiser’s  job  is  done.  The 
manager’s  job,  however,  continues.  He  must 
not  only  “appraise”  the  property  and  lay 
out  the  operating  program,  but  it  becomes 
his  responsibility,  then,  to  carry  it  through. 

Since  the  onset  of  the  second  World  War 
managers  have  had  a  vacation  from  this  type 
of  judgment  exercise.  Lack  of  building  ma¬ 
terials,  high  consumer  demand  in  both 
residential  and  commercial  fields,  rent  con¬ 
trol  and  other  government  restrictions,  (as 
well  as  a  preoccupation  with  brokerage  in 
many  offices  as  the  value  of  the  dollar  has 
declined  and  property  values  increased) 
have  made  it  necessary  that  most  real  estate 
investments  be  operated  “as  is.”  These 
artificial  barriers  which  solidified  this  por¬ 
tion  of  our  fluctuating  economy  for  four 
years  have  not,  however,  dissipated  the 
economic  problems  with  which  owners 
were  faced  a  few  years  ago.  The  factors 
which  created  these  problems  have  con- 
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tinned  to  accumulate  though  still  today 
they  are  partially  hidden  by  the  war  and 
the  wartime  scarcities  and  controls.  The 
declining  retail  location  in  the  transporta¬ 
tion  center  of  the  city  held  its  own  during 
the  virtual  cessation  of  private  transporta¬ 
tion;  the  poorly  arranged,  uneconomic 
apartment  units  rented  during  the  great 
national  shortage  of  dwelling  units;  the 
overbuilt  industrial  developments  have  had 
a  hundred  bidders  for  the  same  space.  By 
and  large,  though,  these  problems  are  still 
with  us  and  will  appear  again  shortly,  en¬ 
larged  by  five  years  accumulated  economic 
progression  along  the  same  directions. 

The  long  term  trends  which  have  changed 
real  estate  use  and  economics  and  which  we 
hear  most  often  expressed  in  the  words 
“decentralization,”  “change  in  the  size  of 
the  family  unit,”  “decline  in  the  importance 
of  residual  wealth,”  and  “technological  ob¬ 
solescence”  have  continued  without  inter¬ 
ruption  all  during  the  war  years.  The  war, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  accentuated  many  of 
them,  has  encouraged  the  quest  for  social 
and  economic  security,  has  greatly  acceler¬ 
ated  changes  in  transportation,  distribution 
of  goods  and  the  creation  of  new  building 
techniques  and  materials.  The  anticipated 
great  building  boom  may,  of  itself,  create 
tremendous  economic  problems  in  relation 
to  existing  properties  which  will  require 
expert  decision. 

Property  managers,  therefore,  are  faced 
during  the  next  five  years  with  the  greatest 
“appraisal”  problems  in  history;  that  is, 
with  the  greatest  need  for  the  exercise  of 
measurable  economic  judgment,  with  a 
great  backlog  of  requests  for  investment 
analyses  and  decisions.  Whereas  later  sec¬ 
tions  of  this  article  will  point  out  specific 
benefits  which  managers  can  achieve 
through  the  application  of  appraisal  tech¬ 
niques  and  through  the  encouragement  of 
appraisal  business  in  their  offices,  the  great 
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Interdependence  of  Real  Estate  Appraisals  and  Management 


accumulated  problems  with  which  we  are 
faced  makes  the  use  of  this  technique  a 
matter  of  real  social  value  and  importance 
as  well.  Now,  as  never  before,  owners  and 
public  institutions  will  turn  to  property- 
managers  for  the  exercise  of  critical  judg¬ 
ment,  and  particularly  will  seek  the  advice 
of  those  who  have  indicated  the  possession 
of  this  judgment  through  the  assumption  of 
the  title  “professional.”  Their  personal 
reputation,  as  well  as  that  of  the  society  to 
which  they  belong,  and  their  duty  to  the 


public,  demands  that  this  responsibility  be 
assumed  with  great  earnestness  and  care. 

It  is  urged,  therefore,  that  property  man¬ 
agers  re-examine  the  economic  situation  in 
which  the  properties  entrusted  to  them  are 
to  he  found  ^  that  they  make  a  completely 
new  accumulation  of  rental,  economic, 
social  and  other  data  in  their  communities. 
The  function  of  appraisal  technique  in 
management  organizations  will  he  that  of 
processing  such  data  into  measurable  and 
demonstrable  recommendations  to  owners. 


USE  OF  APPRAISAL  TECHNIQUE  IN  RETAINING 
PRESENT  MANAGEMENT  BUSINESS 


The  use  of  this  appraisal  technique,  that 
is,  the  frequent  application  of  economic 
analyses  to  properties  under  his  manage¬ 
ment,  can  be  one  of  the  managers  most  im¬ 
portant  tools  in  the  retention  of  present 
management  business.  This  should  become 
more  and  more  true  as  the  amount  of 
property  in  the  hands  of  institutions  (which 
by  now  have  large  real  estate  departments 
of  their  own)  has  declined  and  the  amount 
owned  by  individuals  has  risen.  Individual 
owners,  even  more  than  institutions,  today 
need  economic  advice  and  help  in  forming 
expert  business  judgments. 

Despite  the  need,  the  field  of  property 
management  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  some¬ 
what  declined  in  recent  years  because  of 
this  trend  toward  individual  as  opposed  to 
institutional  ownership.  Many,  if  not  most 
individuals,  are  willing  either  to  handle 
their  own  rent  collecting  and  maintenance 
.work  or  turn  it  over  to  relatives  or  friends 
to  whom  they  would  like  to  give  work  of 
this  type,  frequently  for  semi-charity  rea¬ 
sons. 

The  majority  of  those  owners,  however, 
who  are  leaving  their  property  in  the  hands 
of  professional  managers  are  those  whose 
holdings  are  either  of  considerable  size  or 
involve  a  management  problem  too  difficult 


for  the  owners  to  handle  themselves.  Some¬ 
times  this  latter  reason  is  a  matter  of  eco¬ 
nomics  such  as  that  presented  by  a  difficult 
renting  problem,  sometimes  of  technical 
knowledge  such  as  that  involved  in  a 
special-purpose  building  or  a  building  with 
difficult  rent  control  problems,  and  some¬ 
times  it  is  purely  and  simply  a  matter  of 
distance — that  is,  the  owner  lives  so  far 
away  that  he  feels  he  must  be  represented 
by  someone  whose  judgment  he  can  trust. 
(From  this  point  of  view  rent  control  has 
been  a  “good  thing”  for  the  management 
business.  The  difficulties  of  operating  under 
it  has  induced  many  individuals  to  leave 
their  property  in  the  hands  of  professional 
managers  who  otherwise,  in  a  free  market, 
would  have  attempted  to  operate  their  hold¬ 
ings  themselves.) 

Thus  the  property  manager  who  has 
gained  a  reputation  as  an  economic  analyst, 
as  a  business  expert,  will  hold  many  prop¬ 
erties  that  otherwise  would  be  withdrawn 
from  the  management  field  entirely  or 
would  be  given  to  a  m  mager  of  wider  repu¬ 
tation.  There  have  also  been  many  prop¬ 
erties  (and  the  number  of  them  should  in¬ 
crease  within  the  next  few  years)  of  which 
the  owner  would  have  disposed  because  of 
insufficient  return  or  poor  security,  whereas 
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a  conversion,  as  demonstrated  through  an 
economic  analysis  to  another  type  of  use, 
has  resulted  in  saving  the  building  for  the 
management  office.  It  is  apparent,  therefore, 
that  the  economic  analysis  of  property,  and 
the  acquisition  of  a  reputation  for  business 
judgment,  is  becoming  daily  more  and  more 
of  an  asset  to  a  good  management  organiza¬ 
tion.  Appraisal  technique,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  applied  to  income  property  has  in 
recent  years  become  in  large  part  a  tech¬ 
nique  of  forcibly,  clearly  and  eflfectively 
presenting  just  such  analyses.  For  the 
manager  it  can  be  used  as  a  vehicle  (or 
more  particularly  perhaps  a  formal  proce¬ 
dure)  for  presenting  business  judgments  to 
owners. 

Application  in  Examination  of  Conver¬ 
sion  Possibilities 

Past  building  booms  have  demonstrated 
to  us  the  difficulty  of  building  new  eco¬ 
nomic  income-producing  structures — 
structures  which  will  pay  out  on  their 
original  capitalization.  The  great  history 
of  default' of  real  estate  investments  and  of 
successive  compromises  of  capital  structures 
serves  to  point  up  the  value  of  existing 
buildings.  There  is  no  doubt  that  by  and 
large  existing  structures  Will  be  able  to 
compete  successfully  with  new  buildings 
in  the  days  ahead. 

For  example,  in  many  major  cities  in  the 
United  States  it  is  today,  and  will  be  for 
some  time  in  the  future,  impossible  to  build 
a  new  office  building  in  a  downtown  location 
unless  rents  are  contemplated  of  greater 
than  $4.00  per  square  foot.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  many  old  buildings,  some 
of  them  40  and  50  years  of  age,  that  can  be 
modernized  to  an  extent  which  will  make 
them  to  a  large  degree  competitive  with 
these  theoretical  new  office  buildings  and 
which  can  then  make  money  on  consider¬ 
ably  lower  rentals.  A  review  of  several  re- 
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cent  office  building  sales  in  Chicago,  for 
example,  shows  that  these  properties  have 
been  bought  for  a  price  which  has  con¬ 
templated  an  additional  expenditure  for 
complete  modernization  (involving  new  ex¬ 
terior,  new  lobby,  new  elevators,  air  condi¬ 
tioning,  new  fixtures,  and  other  improve¬ 
ments)  and  which  wiU  then  be  operated 
profitably  with  rentals  of  less  than  $3.00  per 
square  foot,  a  rental  perfectly  possible  to' 
obtain  and  consonant  with  the  current  mar¬ 
ket  in  the  Chicago  loop  for  space  of  this 
type. 

As  building  costs  continue  to  go  up  (and 
there  is  little  or  no  likelihood  that  they  will 
drop  substantially  for  another  eight  or  ten 
years)  the  value  of  modernizing  and  con¬ 
verting  existing  structures  will  become  more 
apparent.  This  situation  presents  a  great 
opportunity  to  property  managers  and  all 
management  accounts  should  be  analyzed 
by  them  frequently  in  this  fluctuating  mar¬ 
ket  in  consideration  of  these  possibilities. 

In  a  recent  instance  a  client  of  a  mid- 
western  management  organization  pur¬ 
chased  a  well-located  downtown  property 
for  $1,500,000.  The  building  is  almost  50 
years  of  age,  has  old  hydraulic  elevators, 
outmoded  equipment  and  generally  “shows 
its  age.”  The  manager  in  taking  over  this 
property  studied  it  carefully  and  made  a 
complete  analysis  for  the  owner.  His  first 
step  was  to  analyze  the  location  and  its 
future,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  retail 
stores  on  the  ground  floor  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  location  for  office  tenants 
in  the  20  floors  above.  The  results  of  this 
study  convinced  him  that  the  property  was 
in  “good  trend”  and  that  the  location  should 
maintain  its  comparative  desirability  for 
many  years  to  come.  These  findings  were 
incorporated  in  his  report.  He  then  care¬ 
fully  examined  all  existing  leases,  as  well  as 
current  rentals  at  this  and  competitive 
properties,  and  as  a  result  repriced  all  of 
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the  space  in  the  building.  This  was  done 
through  the  careful  selection  of  a  base  rate 
and  its  application  through  the  Sheridan* 
Karkow  formula.  In  round  figures  his  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  property  “as  is”  looked  about 
like  this: 

Appraisal  ‘‘As  Is’‘ 

(Property  Residual  Method) 

Income  Analysis* 

Office  space 

(200,000  sq.  ft.  at  an  average 
of  $1.50  per  sq.  ft.) . . .  .$300,000 

Rent  from  stores .  90,000 

Incidental  income .  10,000 

Total  expectable  income ..  $400,000 
Less:  Operating  expenses,  taxes,  in* 
surance,  allowance  for  vacancy, 

and  collection  loss .  265,000 

Net  expectable  income . $135,000 

The  above  net  income  of  $135,000  is 
considered  to  be  an  annuity,  the  value 
of  which  is  determined  on  its  present 
worth  basis  for  the  remaining  eco* 
nomic  life  of  the  building.  (In  this 
case  the  remaining  life  was  estimated 
at  ten  years  in  view  of  the  condition 
of  the  equipment  and  the  extent  of 
general  obsolescence.)  The  factor 
representing  the  present  worth  of 
1  per  annum  for  ten  years  (the  re* 
maining  life  of  the  building)  dis* 
counted  at  8  per  cent  per  annum 
equals  6.7101.  The  net  annual  income 
of  $135,000  times  6.7101  equals  an 
income  value  of  approximately 
$906,000. 

Using  a  discount  rate  of  5  per  cent 
for  the  land,  the  reversionary  value  of 
the  land  at  the  end  of  ten  years  equals 
the  present  worth  of  $1,000,000  (the 
appraised  value  of  the  land  alone) 
discounted  at  5  per  cent  compound 

*  (Note:  The  above  income  and  expense  figures 
were  accompanied  by  charts  detailing  the  actual 
expectable  space  rentals  and  by  a  table  of  antici* 
pated  expenditures.) 


interest  or  $1,000,000  times  factor 
.6139  which  equals  approximately 
614,000. 

The  total  economic  valuation  of  the 
property  “as  is”  before  moderniza* 
tion  is  $906,000  plus  $614,000,  or 
$1,520,000. 

The  manager  in  his  report  thereupon 
assumed,  in  addition,  a  complete  modern* 
ization  and  re-equipment  program  includ¬ 
ing  a  new  “face”  for  the  building,  new 
elevators,  new  lobby,  new  fixtures,  and  air 
conditioning  at  a  cost  of  roughly  $1,500,000. 
He  then  completely  revalued  all  space 
rentals  in  comparison  with  competitive 
modern  air  conditioned  space  as  follows: 

Appraisal  After  Modernization 
(Property  Residual  Method) 

Income  Analysis 
Office  space 

(200,000  sq.  ft.  at  an  average 

of  $2.50  per  sq.  ft.) . $500,000 

Rent  from  stores .  110,000 

Incidental  income .  10,000 

Total  expectable  income ..  $620,000 
Less :  Operating  expenses,  taxes,  in¬ 
surance,  allowance  for  vacancy, 

and  collection  loss . 340,000 

Net  expectable  income . $280,000 

The  effect  of  this  program  would  ex¬ 
tend  the  life  of  the  building  to  25 
years.*  The  net  annual  income, 
therefore,  of  $280,000  is  considered  to 
be  an  annuity,  the  value  of  which  is 
determined  on  its  present  worth  basis 
for  this  remaining  economic  life  of 
the  building. 

The  factor  representing  the  present 
value  of  1  per  annum  for  25  years  (the 
remaining  life  of  the  building)  pro¬ 
longed  because  of  repair  work  dis¬ 
counted  at  8  per  cent  per  annum 
equals  10.6748.  The  net  annual  in¬ 
come  of  $280,000  times  10.6748  equals 
an  income  value  of  $2,989,000. 

*  Explained  in  detail  in  tbe  report. 
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Using  a  discount  rate  of  5  per  cent 
for  the  land,  the  reversionary  value  of 
the  land  at  the  end  of  25  years,  equals 
the  present  worth  of  $1,000,000  (the 
appraised  value  of  the  land  alone)  dis¬ 
counted  at  5  per  cent  compound  in¬ 
terest  or  $1,000,000  times  factor  .2953 
which  equals  approximately  295,000. 

The  total  economic  valuation  of  the 
modernized  property  is  $2,989,000 
plus  $295,000,  or  $3,284,000. 

In  this  demonstration  it  can  he  seen  that 
the  owner  hy  the  additional  investment  of 
$1,500,000  in  modernizing  his  property, 
over  a  25-year  period  will  realize  that 
amount  plus  8  per  cent  interest  on  his  money 
during  the  entire  period.  In  addition  he 
will  make  a  profit  (after  deduction  of  amor¬ 
tization)  of  $284,000. 

In  his  report  the  manager  also  discussed 
several  other  less  expensive  modernization 
programs  hut  rejected  them  either  because 
they  were  less  profitable  or  because  many 
additional  items  of  improvement  were 
made  necessary  in  any  case  in  order  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  life  of  the  building  to  25  years. 

Here  the  use  of  appraisal  technique,  a 
formalization  of  the  manager’s  judgment, 
helped  demonstrate  to  the  owner  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  increasing  his  investment  in 
his  property.  It  was  for  this  type  of  advice 
that  the  owner  had  originally  selected  the 
manager  and  the  result  of  the  analysis,  for 
the  manager,  was  a  further  solidification  of 
owner-manager  relations,  a  ^’bigger”  build¬ 
ing  to  manage  in  terms  of  ineome  and,  in 
addition  a  special  supervision  fee  in  relation 
to  the  modernization  program. 

The  accumulation  of  modernization  needs 
made  necessary  by  the  shortage  of  materials 
and  war  restrictions,  the  possibility  of  a 
depressed  market  for  some  types  of  resi¬ 
dential  and  commercial  space,  plus  the 
plethora  of  new  materials,  techniques,  and 
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designs  which  will  become  available  now 
that  the  war  is  over,  has  tremendously  in¬ 
creased  the  number  of  properties  on  which 
such  modernization  is  possible.  The  rapidly 
changing  market  for  certain  types  of  Com¬ 
mercial  space  has  also  heightened  the  need 
for  re-examination  of  buildings  and  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  extensive  modernization  and  im¬ 
provement.  The  selection  of  the  most  ad¬ 
visable  procedure,  the  determination  as  to 
amount  of  money  to  be  spent,  and  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  findings  are  all  appraisal  tech¬ 
niques  with  which  the  manager  should 
reinforce  his  business  judgment  and  repu¬ 
tation. 

Another  type  of  conversion  possibility, 
which  has  its  genesis  also  in  increased  build¬ 
ing  costs,  is  that  involving  residential  units 
which,  because  of  sociological  changes, 
have  grown  too  large  for  the  market;  that 
is,  there  are  too  many  apartments  of  this 
type  for  the  number  of  people  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  renting  them.  It  was  not  many 
years  ago  when  apartments,  as  well  as 
houses,  were  built  for  a  man  who  had  a 
large  family,  a  family  of  a  size  that  to  a 
large  extent  no  longer  exists.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  the  phenomenon  of  the  de¬ 
creased  average  number  of  children  per 
family.  More  important,  however,  in  the 
housing  problem  is  the  decrease  in  family 
size  through  the  recent  great  social  changes. 
Many  of  the  existing  large  apartments  were 
built  in  a  day  when  most  women  did  not 
work  in  industry  or  business.  The  large 
unit  was  meant  to  contain,  therefore,  in 
addition  to  the  normal  family  grouping  a 
couple  of  maiden  aunts  or  sisters,  one  or 
more  grandparents,  and  frequently  cousins 
and  other  relatives  as  well.  Today  the 
maiden  aunts,  sisters  and  cousins  live  at  the 
Y.W.C.A.,  in  a  dormitory,  or  with  a  girl 
friend  in  a  kitchenette  apartment.  In  most 
cases  grandparents  live  alone  if  they  can 
afford  it.  The  decline  in  family  size,  there- 
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fore,  is  even  more  striking  than  shown  hy 
the  census  statistics. 

Not  only,  therefore,  has  the  market  for 
large  units  declined  hut  the  market  for 
small  units  of  the  kitchenette  type  has  con¬ 
siderably  increased,  particularly  in  close-in 
areas  where  transportation  is  good.  As 
various  restrictions  are  lifted,  therefore,  a 
great  many  buildings  will  come  into  a  classi¬ 
fication  which  will  allow  of  economic  re¬ 
modeling  into  small  units.  Some  such  work 
is  even  possible  today  under  rent  control 
regulations  and  increasing  building  costs 
will  progressively  add  buildings  to  this 
classification. 

The  advisability  of  making  such  a  con¬ 
version  to  small  units  is  one  involving  an 
appraisal  type  of  analysis  which  should 
hypothecate  conversions  to  several  different 
types  of  structures.  The  evaluation  of  the 
income  which  would  result  from  such  struc¬ 
tures  should  then  follow,  together  with  an 
estimation  of  the  future  life  which  the  re¬ 
modelings  would  create,  and  finally  an 
analysis  of  the  future  of  the  location  should 
be  included  as  well  as  detailed  cost  examina¬ 
tion  of  modernization  expenditures.  From 
the  economic  appraisal  of  these  several 
hypothetical  structures  the  most  profitable 
program  could  be  selected  and  demon¬ 
strated  to  the  owner. 

Other  general  economic  changes,  changes 
in  neighborhood  land  use  and  many  new 
modernization  techniques  will  also  result  in 
possibilities  of  profitable  conversion  of 
many  types  of  properties  to  new  or  more 
intensive  uses.  Analysis  leading  up  to  these 
eonversions  is  most  properly  the  field  of  the 
property  manager  and  his  appraisal  judg¬ 
ment  is  of  greatest  value  here. 

Application  In  Decisions  on  Commercial 

Leases 

The  negotiation  of  many  commercial 
leases  is  another  management  field  which 


necessitates  the  use  of  appraisal  technique. 
Many  such  leases  extend  for  a  long  term  of 
years  and  require,  therefore,  a  complete 
study  of  the  income  potentialities  of  the 
lease  in  order  to  come  to  a  proper  decision. 
This  requires  of  the  manager  a  three  step 
program : 

1.  An  appraisal  of  the  business  and  its 
future.  This  necessitates  an  examina¬ 
tion  not  only  of  the  type  of  business 
involved  but  of  the  capital  structure 
and  management  personnel  of  the 
commercial  tenant  being  investigated, 
together  with  his  past  profit  records 
and  possibilities  for  future  increases 
or  decreases. 

2.  An  examination  of  the  future  of  the 
particular  location  in  relation  to  the 
type  of  business  in  which  the  tenant  is 
engaged.  Most  long  term  leases  today 
involve  percentage  clauses  and,  there¬ 
fore,  particularly  require  of  the  man¬ 
ager  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  trend 
of  commercial  possibilities  during  the 
period  of  the  lease. 

3.  An  examination  (or  appraisal)  of  the 
building  in  terms  of  the  projected 
usage  as  opposed  to  other  possible  uses 
or  as  tenanted  by  different  types  of 
commercial  operators. 

It  is  possible,  for  example,  that  a  location 
which  would  be  particularly  valuable  in 
relation  to  specialty  stores  at  the  present 
time  would,  through  changes  in  traffic  pat¬ 
tern,  in  a  few  years  become  better  adapted 
to  more  general  retail  usage.  In  a  declining 
location  long  leases  with  high  minimum 
guarantees  with  well-knoHH  chain  stores 
will  result  in  greatest  value.  Strong  and 
well-knowm  chains  can  afford  to  maintain  a 
declining  income  and  can,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  pull  business  to  them  and  in  that  way 
help  support  the  balance  of  the  building  as 
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well.  The  A  &  P  Stores,  Walgreen  Drug 
Stores,  and  Sears  Roebuck  outlets,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  wiU  draw  people  to  a  building  which 
is  in  other  regards  becoming  less  accessible 
to  the  traffic  flow  in  the  retail  center  under 
consideration.  Such  a  long-term  lease  then 
becomes  an  asset  which  under  appraisal  is 
reflected  in  the  valuation  of  the  building  as 
a  whole. 

The  reverse,  of  course,  becomes  true  in 
locations  which  are  on  the  ascendancy. 

Application  In  Other  Long-Term  De¬ 
cisions 

There  are  many  other  decisions  which  a 
property  manager  faces  in  the  operation  of 
income  property  which  require  a  long-term 
examination  (i.e.,  an  appraisal)  of  the 
property  and  its  potentialities.  These  are 
decisions  requiring  a  large  expenditure  of 
money  and  a  consequent  extended  amortiza¬ 
tion.  We  have  discussed  the  major  types  of 
such  operations — those  involving  conver¬ 
sion  and  modernization  programs.  There 
are,  however,  less  drastic  conversions  which 
require  a  similar  inspection. 

For  example,  in  a  building  consisting  of 
small  units  it  may  be  necessary  to  decide 
whether  or  not  to  furnish  the  property,  and 
in  a  furnished  building  decisions  may  have 
to  be  made  as  to  the  economic  advisability 
of  adding  or  subtracting  linen  service,  or 
maid  service.  Even  such  improvements  as 
air  conditioning,  the  modernization  of 
kitchens  and  bathrooms,  or  the  purchase  of 
new  refrigerators  and  stoves,  represent 
similar  long-term  economic  decisions  and 
the  use  of  the  appraisal  technique  is  a 
recommended  procedure. 

Application  In  Owner-Manager  Relation¬ 
ships 

The  new  relationship  as  outlined  herein¬ 
before,  which  the  professional  manager 
now  has  with  his  owner  is  an  advisory  rela- 
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tionship  which  can  be  profitably  imple¬ 
mented  through  appraisal  technique.  In 
order,  however,  to  give  effective  advice  to 
an  owner  it  is  important  that  the  manager 
understand  well  what  the  owner's  program 
is.  Cold  appraisal  facts  must  be  related  to 
the  owner's  economic  position,  to  his  other 
investments,  and  even  in  the  case  of  certain 
individuals  to  his  age  and  marital  status. 
The  manager  should  know  whether  the 
property  represents  the  owner's  entire 
estate  or  a  major  portion  thereof,  or 
whether  the  owner  is  holding  it  purely  for 
speculation  and  intends  to  sell  it  shortly. 
If  the  owner  is  institutional  he  should  know 
the  price  they  have  put  upon  the  property 
and  their  intentions  in  regard  to  their  gen¬ 
eral  real  estate  portfolio.  Any  long-term 
decision  to  modernize  or  not  to  modernize, 
to  re-roof  or  merely  patch  the  roof,  must 
therefore  depend  not  only  upon  an  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  building's  economic  situation 
but  of  the  owner's  economic  situation  as 
well.  It  is  only  through  a  correlation  of 
these  factors  that  the  advice  becomes  truly 
valuable. 

Inherent,  obviously,  in  the  assumption  of 
such  an  advisory  capacity  is  the  implication 
that  there  will  be  many  times  when  the 
property  manager  will  have  to  advocate  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  property.  The  temptation  in 
such  situations  is,  of  course,  for  the  manager 
not  to  “sell  out"  his  management  business 
through  a  recommendation  that  the  owner 
unload  his  holding.  At  the  very  least,  and 
more  typically,  the  human  inclination  is  to 
stall  such  recommendations,  to  ^*wait  and 
see  for  a  little  while  as  the  situation  may 
change." 

If  the  property  manager  deserves  his  pro¬ 
fessional  title,  however,  it  is  required  that 
he  face  the  facts  of  declining  values  and 
present  them,  perhaps  even  unsolicited,  to 
the  owner.  Such  a  recommendation  will 
many  times  be  as  unpopular  with  the  owner 
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as  with  the  manager,  but  the  latter's  reputa-  the  purpose  of  making  an  addition  to  a 
tion  for  ability  and  integrity  will  require  in  single>purpose  type  of  building  where  the 
many  typical  owner-manager  relationships  business  has  outgrown  existing  quarters, 
that  he  voice  them  without  hesitation.  The  No  discussion  of  the  owner-manager  rela- 
periodic  and  regular  application  of  ap-  tionship  would  be  complete  without  con- 
praisal  technique,  and  thinking,  to  proper-  sideration  of  the  fact  that  there  undoubtedly 
ties  under  management  wiU  keep  the  will  be  an  increasing  amount  of  speculative 
manager  from  “missing  the  boat”  or  from  ownership  of  income  property.  The  inevi- 
procrastinating  in  making  such  unpleasant  table  creeping  inflation  which  America  will 
decisions.  It  is  obvious  that  right  decisions  experience  in  the  next  few  years,  the  great 
and  recommendations  promptly  made  will  mass  of  accumulated  savings  in  the  hands 
in  the  long  run  pay  dividends.  of  the  people,  and  the,  just  now  appearing. 

There  will  also  arise  many  situations  in  first  small  traces  of  speculative  fever  should 
which  the  manager  will  recommend  to  the  result  in  a  considerable  trading  of  income 
owner  the  demolition  of  an  existing  prop-  properties,  at  least  until  the  building  boom 
erty  and  perhaps  the  erection  of  a  new  is  well  under  way.  The  salvation  of  the 
income-producing  structure.  This  again  re-  property  manager  who,  through  his  effort 
quires  appraisal-type  analysis  and  may  and  knowledge,  remodels,  or  repairs  a 
come  about,  for  example,  through  examina-  building  which  was  purchased  for  specula¬ 
tion  of  an  owner's  estate  problems.  tive  purpose  is  a  participative  contract. 

Long-term  appraisal  of  a  property  may  Such  a  contract  should  call  for,  in  addition 
also  result  in  advice  to  add  to  present  hold-  to  the  regular  management  fee,  an  appraisal 
ings  through  the  acquisition  of  additional  of  the  property  at  the  time  of  acquisition, 
adjacent  land  to  protect  the  subject  prop-  an  appraisal  of  the  property  at  the  time  it  is 
erty  from  an  inharmonious  use.  High  rental  sold  (if  it  is  sold) ,  with  an  arrangement  for 
values  in  certain  parts  of  a  building,  for  the  property  manager  to  participate  in  the 
example,  may  be  retained  through  the  pur-  increase  in  sales  value.  Such  arrangements 
chase  of  a  next  door  empty  lot  to  avoid  the  are  profitable  both  to  owner  and  manager 
erection  of  a  competing  structure.  Such  and  high  light  the  value  of  appraisal  ex¬ 
purchase  following  appraisal  may  also  be  perience  and  technique  in  contract  negotia- 
recommended  to  secure  parking  facilities  tions  and  in  assisting  the  owner  in  his  specu- 
for  a  commercial  building  or  a  hotel,  or  for  lative  operations. 

USE  OF  APPRAISAL  TECHNIQUE  IN  SECURING 
NEW  MANAGEMENT  BUSINESS 

We  have  discussed  at  some  length  the  ad-  the  passing  of  property  into  the  hands  of 
vantages  of  the  use  of  appraisal  technique  individuals  has  resulted  in  withdrawal  of 
in  the  existing  but  newly  developed,  normal,  large  numbers  of  income  properties  from 
owner-manager  relationships.  This  new  the  field  of  professional  management.  The 
management  function  has  become  highly  manager  in  becoming  an  adviser  on  eco- 
important  to  managers  in  an  era  in  which  nomics,  government  regulations  and  on 
there  has  been  no  renting  problem,  in  which  changes  in  consumer  pattern  has  been  able 
maintenance  has  been  principally  the  mercy  to  retain  accounts  that  would  otherwise 
of  suppliers  and  contractors,  and  in  which  have  been  lost.  Appraisal  technique,  how- 
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ever,  not  only  can  be  used  to  implement 
the  retention  of  this  existing  business  but 
has  considerable  value  in  the  acquisition  of 
new  management  business  for  the  wide¬ 
awake  operating  organization. 

Through  Increased  Reputation 

The  old  adage  that  a  satisfied  customer 
is  the  best  advertisement  has  become  so 
closely  identified  with  Main  Street  and 
Babbitt  that  it  has  largely  been  discredited 
in  this  cynical  age.  Like  it*s  the  woman  who 
pays  and  honesty  is  the  best  policy  it  is 
thought  of  today  as  a  pious  hope  more  than 
as  a  practical  attitude  toward  ones  own  con¬ 
duct.  Lawyers  and  doctors,  however,  and 
particularly  dentists,  know  that  a  reputa¬ 
tion  is  cumulative,  both  up  and  down — ^that 
it  is  the  biggest  business  getter,  or  loser,  in 
the  world.  It  sometimes  just  starts  slowly. 

Changes  in  our  economic  pattern  (repre¬ 
sented  by  inflation,  the  great  social  flux  of 
the  last  20  years,  and  a  great  world  war) 
have  left  many  investors  uncertain  in  their 
outlook  and  attitude  towards  their  financial 
operations.  They  are  particularly  in  need 
of  professional  advice  as  a  result  of  the 
necessary  revision  of  many  traditional  con¬ 
cepts  and  practices. 

A  property  manager’s  reputation  for 
“producing  results”  and  for  giving  accurate 
advice  and  assistance  on  real  estate  matters 
can  be  of  great  value  today.  Well- 
documented  and  carefully  prepared  recom¬ 
mendations  in  the  form  of  appraisals  to 
existing  owners  will,  in  the  long  run, 
strongly  assist  in  the  acquisition  of  an 
enviable  real  estate  and  economic  reputa¬ 
tion  and,  therefore,  in  securing  new  busi¬ 
ness. 

A  further  use  can  be  made  of  appraisal 
technique  in  building  reputation  through  a 
periodic  demonstration  to  owners  of  the 
value  of  the  management  service  being  ren¬ 
dered.  An  increase  of  a  few  dollars  in  net 


income  is  more  impressive  if  translated  in 
terms  of  building  value.  It  is  better  sales 
technique  to  demonstrate  to  an  owner  that 
you  have  made  him  $12,000  in  building 
value  than  to  indicate  a  $100  increase  in 
net  income. 

Through  De  Facto  Control  of  Invest¬ 
ments 

The  last  few  years  have  seen  a  consider¬ 
able  decline  in  agency  management  and 
there  is  little  reason  to  douht  that  this  trend 
will  continue.  The  reasons  have  heen  re¬ 
ferred  to  elsewhere  in  this  article.  In  many 
cities  today  most  of  the  new  management 
contracts  have  as  their  genesis  the  fact  that 
the  management  company  has  a  strong  pro¬ 
prietary  interest  in  the  properties  involved. 
The  value  of  research  and  appraisal  tech¬ 
niques  is  obvious  in  these  relationships. 

Many  management  organizations  also 
have  bought  heavily  in  the  securities  of 
building  corporations  and  bond  and  mort¬ 
gage  trusteeships.  While  the  principal  pur¬ 
pose  of  such  an  operation  might  be  to 
control  the  property  sufficiently  to  insure  a 
management  contract,  the  value  of  the 
securities  must  be  related  to  an  accurate 
property  evaluation  if,  even  in  this  rising 
market,  insecure  investments  are  to  be 
avoided.  Many  other  management  organ¬ 
izations  have  formed  syndicates  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  purchasing  existing  income  prop¬ 
erties,  and  they  have  taken  in  return  for  the 
appraisal  service  and  investment  manage¬ 
ment  a  small  proprietary  interest  in  the 
property  and  also  a  term  management  con¬ 
tract. 

It  is  more  than  likely  that  most  of  the 
new  properties  (those  to  be  built  during 
the  coming  construction  cycle)  which  will 
be  managed  by  professional  managers  will 
have  become  “agency  operated”  through 
just  such  a  proprietary  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  manager  or  an  affiliated  organization. 
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There  is  a  great  field  ahead  here  for  prop¬ 
erty  managers  in  the  appraisal  of  sites  for 
income  property,  the  planning  of  efficient 
and  profitable  structures  (with  all  the  man¬ 
ager’s  knowledge  of  how  such  buildings 
should  be  constructed)  and  the  organization 
of  proper  development  companies  and  in¬ 
vestment  syndicates.  It  is  through  such  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  construction  of  new  build¬ 
ings  that  property  managers  can  make  their 
greatest  contribution  to  the  investing  public 
in  the  next  building  cycle.  It  is  also  only 
through  such  participation  that  many  of 
these  properties  will  then  receive  the  benefit 
of  professional  management  technique  after 
they  are  built.  The  value  of  the  appraiser’s 
point  of  view  in  such  operations  is  apparent 
and  need  not  be  elaborated  here. 

Through  Building  a  Professional  Ap¬ 
praisal  Business 

A  study  of  modem  management  and  ap¬ 
praisal  companies  makes  it  apparent  that 
the  two  techniques  have  become  natural 
correlaries.  On  the  one  hand,  a  formal  ap¬ 
praisal  of  an  income  property  is  largely 
based  upon  the  selection  of  a  management 
program.  On  the  other  hand,  a  large  part  of 
management  involves  the  carrying  out  of  a 
program  which  has  been  selected  through 
the  use  of  appraisal  technique. 

Although  not  all  appraisers  are  good 
managers,  or  vice  versa,  both  use  substanti¬ 
ally  the  same  tools  and  there  are  few  man¬ 
agement  or  appraisal  organizations  which 
do  not  have  executives  of  both  types — that 
is,  planners  and  operators.  From  an  organ¬ 
izational  standpoint,  therefore,  it  is  usually 
profitable  to  operate  a  management  business 
and  an  appraisal  business  from  the  same 
office.  This  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  much  more 
tme  of  the  management  and  appraisal  busi¬ 
ness  than  it  is  of  the  management  and 
brokerage  business.  The  irony  in  this  eco¬ 
nomic  fact  is  that  most  of  today’s  manage¬ 


ment  organizations  were  founded  as  de¬ 
partments  of  going  brokerage  concerns. 
This  was  a  depression  phenomenon  and  was 
the  result  at  that  time  of:  (a)  the  virtual 
disappearance  of  brokerage  business;  and 
(b)  the  sudden  overwhelming  acquisition 
of  foreclosed  properties  by  financial  and 
governmental  institutions  of  all  kinds.  This 
created  a  huge  new  management  field  which 
had  never  truly  existed  before. 

Real  estate  salesmen  thereupon  became 
managers  and  the  newly  acquired  properties 
were  operated  by  small  neighborhood 
brokers  or  from  the  local  offices  of  larger 
organizations.  In  most  cases,  however, 
brokerage  remained  the  principal  interest 
of  these  firms,  partially  through  the  inclina¬ 
tion  of  their  personnel  and  also,  in  many 
cases,  because  of  the  type  of  properties 
which  were  managed.  In  many  offices  these 
consisted  of  small  buildings  which  were 
operated  for  a  diversity  of  owners  and  were, 
therefore,  managed  at  a  loss.  Many  of  these 
management  contracts  were  made  at  low 
prices  in  order  to  keep  these  local  brokerage 
offices  open  and  in  the  hope  of  tying  up  the 
insurance.  Principally  they  were  thought 
of  as  a  technique  of  securing  an  “exclusive” 
on  the  property  when  the  owner  decided 
to  sell.  The  result  of  this  situation  was 
that  most  of  these  brokerage-management 
offices  have  engaged  strenuously  in  selling 
out  their  own  management  business. 

While  this  traditional  business  combina¬ 
tion  has  been  accepted  as  a  “natural”  in  the 
industry  for  many  years,  it  is  apparent  from 
a  little  study  that  the  management  business 
has  been  a  feeder  for  the  brokerage  depart¬ 
ment  in  many  offices,  but  that  the  office 
salesmen  have  rarely  secured  any  new 
management  business.  This  tendency  for 
brokers  to  work  on  their  own  buildings  has 
resulted  during  the  past  seven  to  eight  years 
in  the  gradual  elimination  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  department  through  loss  of  business 
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in  many  of  these  large  combination  broker-  praisal  job.  An  essential  part  of  appraisals 
age-management  organizations.  on  the  other  hand  is  a  critique  of  present 

Appraisal  and  management,  on  the  other  operations  in  the  property  appraised  and 
hand,  truly  support  each  other.  For  one  the  selection  of  a  new  operating  program, 
thing  their  clients  are  the  same.  Generally  The  opportunity  to  secure  management 
the  real  estate  department,  or  real  estate  business  following  such  an  analysis  of  an 
head,  of  most  institutions  negotiates  man-  outside  building  is  obvious, 
agement  contracts  and  orders  appraisals.  In-  One  frequently  hears  the  statement  that 
vestors  in  income  property  securities  also  the  brokerage-management  combination  is 
need  both  types  of  service  and  can  be  serv-  a  good  “hedge'’ — that  is,  that  sales  go  up 
iced  as  a  single  account.  and  management  business  declines  in  an 

These  two  departments  (appraisal  and  active  market  (good  times)  and  that  sales 
management)  should,  therefore,  feed  one  go  down  and  management  business  goes  up 
another  smoothly  and  efficiently.  The  in  a  slow  market  (bod  times) .  The  future 
necessity  for  tax  work,  condemnation  ap-  efficacy  of  this  “hedge”  is,  however,  ex- 
praisal,  estate  tax  appraisal,  and  for  other  tremely  doubtful  and  it  is  just  as  probable 
special  purpose  appraisals  arises  frequently  of  occurrence  in  relation  to  the  manage- 
in  regard  to  managed  property  and  gives  ment-appraisal  combination  as  to  the  tradi- 
the  manager  an  opportunity  to  sell  an  ap-  tional  setup  described. 

CONCLUSION 

This  discussion  has  been  directed  toward  ever,  apparent  that  just  as  a  manager  must 
the  problems  of  a  property  manager  in  to-  know  all  phases  of  management  technique 
day's  real  estate  market.  It  has  had  a  two-  from  renting  and  collections  to  maintenance 
fold  purpose :  ( 1 )  to  demonstrate  the  value  and  government  regulations,  so  also  an  ap- 
of  long  term  economic  thinking  (appraisal-  praiser  must  know  and  use  all  of  the  ap- 
wise)  in  relation  to  the  management  opera-  proaches  and  techniques  which  make  up 
tion  as  well  as  to  advocate  the  use  of  ap-  the  appraisal  process. 

praisal  technique  in  examining  and  describ-  The  manager,  therefore,  who  wishes  to 
ing  those  operations  to  clients;  and  (2)  to  implement  his  operations  with  appraisal 
describe  the  value  of  appraisals  and  ap-  technique,  must  develop  a  familiarity  with 
praisal  technique  in  the  acquisition  of  new  current  building  costs  in  relation  to  various 
management  business.  types  of  buildings,  with  the  current  sales 

It  has  assumed  the  desirability  of  the  ac-  market  for  vacant  land  and  improved  prop- 
quisition  of  profitable  management  busi-  erty,  with  capitalization  rates  involved  in 
ness  per  se  without  regard  to  brokerage  or  current  sales,  witn  the  supply  and  demand 
other  profits  which  might  be  realizabde  situation  in  the  local  shelter  market,  and 
through  a  different  type  of  operation.  The  with  all  of  the  economic  and  social  facts 
preoccupation  with  true  investment  prop-  with  which  an  economist  must  be  equipped, 
erties  in  this  article  has  resulted  in  empha-  Such  an  appraiser-manager  can  face  a  pro¬ 
sizing  the  value  of  the  economic  or  income  fessional  future  of  real  community  service 
approach  to  appraisal  problems.  It  is,  how-  and  of  substantial  personal  profit. 
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HOW  DO  YOU  SAY  IT? 

By  Elmer  W.  Lentz,  CPM 

Piqued  by  the  problems  of  correct  expression,  author  Lentz  has  been 
moved  to  admonish  his  colleagues  in  the  manner  of  the  man  who  said,  "If 
I  had  time.  I'd  write  shorter  letters." 


Ei  VERY  day  a  property  manager  uses 
terminology  that  is  peculiar  to  his  business. 
It  is  not  always  so  special,  however,  that  an 
astute  layman  cannot  detect  an  error  in 
what  he  says.  In  your  profession  of  prop¬ 
erty  management  you,  above  all,  should  be 
an  authority  on  what  you  say  and  how  you 
say  it.  Incorrect  speech  will  not  add  to 
your  prestige  or  to  the  confidence  you 
wish  to  build.  This  article  will  endeavor 
to  point  out  a  number  of  improprieties 
frequently  made  among  real  estate  opera¬ 
tors.  If  you  find  that  you  are  incorrectly 
using  a  word  or  expression,  make  a  mental 
note  of  it  and  then  correctly  and  repeatedly 
use  it  in  your  conversation  for  the  next  few 
days  in  order  to  fix  it  in  your  memory. 

It  is  important  that  you  express  yourself 
correctly  and  that  you  “say  what  you  mean 
and  mean  what  you  say.”  For  instance, 
when  you  say,  “My  client  has  a  verbal 
lease,”  what  do  you  mean?  Do  you  mean 
that  your  client  has  a  lease  made  by  word 
of  mouth,  or  one  that  is  in  writing? 
Verbal  means  expressed  in  words,  whether 
spoken  or  written.  To  avoid  ambiguity 
designate  a  lease  made  by  word  of  mouth 
as  an  oral  lease,  and  one  made  in  writing, 
as  a  written  lease.  Much  confusion  can  be 
avoided  by  using  the  proper  word. 

Be  careful  in  correctly  using  accept  and 
except.  Accept  is  to  take  or  receive;  ex¬ 
cept  to  omit,  to  exclude,  to  take  exception 
to.  You  accept  a  down  payment.  You 
except  an  undesirable  applicant  from  a 
prospective  tenancy  list. 


Have  you  secured  a  bona  fide  offer  this 
week?  Whether  yes  or  no,  how  did  you 
pronounce  bona  fide?  If  you  said  bb'na 
fi'de  with  four  syllables  you  pronounced 
it  correctly.  This  is  a  Latin  term  which  is 
commonly  used  in  real  estate  parlance  and 
is  frequently  mispronounced. 

Do  you  say,  “I  must  see  my  attorney  on 
this  legal  matter,”  when  you  actually  mean 
lawyer?  An  attorney,  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  is  an  agent  or  deputy  designated 
to  act  for  another,  especially  in  business 
matters.  A  lawyer  is  an  individual  grad¬ 
uated  in  a  course  of  law  and  one  who  is 
a  recognized  practitioner  in  legal  pro¬ 
cedure.  Colloquially  the  two  terms  fre¬ 
quently  are  used  interchangeably.  One 
properly  speaks  of  a  patent  attorney,  unless 
the  person  who  handles  his  patent  business 
is,  in  addition  to  being  a  patent  expert, 
also  a  bona  fide  lawyer,  in  which  case 
patent  lawyer  is  correct.  Say  lawyer  when 
graduate  and  practicing  lawyer  is  meant. 

Lend  and  Loan 

The  use  of  lend  and  loan  is  tricky,  too. 
A  good  rule  to  remember  is  not  to  use  the 
noun  loan  for  the  verb  lend,  except  in 
money  transactions.  The  following  ex¬ 
amples  are  correct:  “Shall  I  lend  (not 
loan)  him  these  office  chairs?”  and  “He 
lent  (not  loaned)  her  his  automobile.” 
Say;  “The  bank  loaned  (or  lent)  him  one 
thousand  dollars”  or  “His  client  asked  him 
for  a  loan  of  $1,000.”  Loan,  for  lend,  is  not 
in  approved  use. 
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Amortize 

How  do  you  pronounce  amortize?  If 
you  say,  am'or-tiz,  you  pronounce  it  im¬ 
properly.  The  correct  pronounciation  is 
a-mor'tiz  or  a-mor'tiz.  Do  not  be  guilty 
of  mispronouncing  this  much  abused  word. 

The  next  time  you  order  hard  coal  will 
you  say,  “Please  send  me  five  tons  of  anthra¬ 
cite  coal?”  You  will  say  it  better  if  you 
ask  for  “Five  tons  of  anthracite.**  Anthra¬ 
cite  is  a  noun  meaning  hard  coal.  There¬ 
fore,  say  only  “anthracite.**  Bituminous 
is  an  adjective  meaning  containing  bitu¬ 
men.  It  is  proper  to  say  bituminous  coal. 
Bituminous,  however,  is  used  increasingly 
as  a  noun  to  mean  soft  coal.  So  order 
five  tons  of  anthracite  or  five  tons  of  bitu¬ 
minous  coal. 

Avoid  using  the  word  donate  for  the 
simple  word  give  unless  the  gift  is  impor¬ 
tant  and  special.  Properly  say,  “Our 
office  gave  (not  donated)  twenty  dollars 
to  the  Red  Cross,”  and,  “The  philan¬ 
thropist  donated  five  million  dollars  to  the 
community.”  You  should  find  little  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  properly  using  these  two  words. 

When  referring  to  a  sum  of  money  do 
you  say  principal  or  principle?  Principal 
as  a  noun  means  a  sum  of  money,  or  the 
chief  official  of  a  school;  as  an  adjective, 
it  means  chief  or  leading.  Principle  as  a 
noun  means  a  general  truth.  Bankers,  too, 
sometimes  make  mistakes  on  this  one. 

Realtor 

Never,  never  should  a  CPM  mispronounce 
realtor  and  yet  how  often  he  does.  It  is 
correctly  pronounced  re'al-tor.  Don’t  make 
the  word  dissyllabic — real' tor \  say  re'al- 
tor. 

The  use  of  the  abbreviation,  etc.,  is 
frequently  abused.  As  you  already  know, 
it  means  and  so  on;  and  so  forth.  How¬ 
ever,  in  using  it  in  this  sense  do  not  repeat 
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it  as  doing  so  is  mere  superfluity.  Write, 
“The  janitor  took  inventory  of  the  brooms, 
soaps,  etc.**  not,  “The  janitor  took  inven¬ 
tory  of  the  brooms,  soaps,  etc.,  etc.**  Re¬ 
member,  too,  that  this  abbreviation  is  not 
favored  in  literary  contexts. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  ampersand? 
Undoubtedly  you  are  but  its  name  is 
strange  to  you.  It  is  the  character  &.  Its 
use  is  generally  to  be  avoided  in  formal 
writing. 

Data 

The  word  data  is  plural.  Consequently, 
say,  “The  data  are  ready.”  The  singular 
is  datum. 

Give  special  attention  to  the  word  lease 
which  is  both  noun  and  verb.  The  s  is  soft. 
In  one  sense  this  word  means  contract;  in 
the  other,  it  means  to  grant  or  convey.  The 
one  who  leases  is  the  les'sor  or  lessor' ;  the 
tenant  is  the  lessee'.  Avoid  the  corrupt 
forms,  leas'or  and  leas' ee  which  appear  so 
frequently  in  business  today. 

Have  you  ever  questioned  your  pronun¬ 
ciation  of  the  words  advertise  and  envelope? 
Both  words  give  you  a  choice.  The  former 
may  be  pronounced  either  ad'ver-tiz  or  ad- 
ver-tlz';  the  latter,  en've-lope  or  en- 
vel'op.  Note  the  accent  marks. 

Guarantee 

Guarantee  (guar-an-tee')  is  often  a 
troublesome  word.  It  means  to  pledge;  to 
become  bound;  to  warrant;  to  promise. 
This  word  is  preferred  as  a  verb,  but  it  may 
be  a  noun  and,  as  such,  is  the  same  as 
guaranty.  In  business  and  in  law  guaranty 
is  preferred  as  a  noun,  and  guarantee  as  a 
verb.  Do  not  pronounce  the  t  like  d.  The 
first  syllable  is  gar  as  in  garrison. 

The  improprieties  as  given  above  are 
but  a  few  of  those  commonly  made.  Watch 
for  others,  too,  and  avoid  their  use  in  your 
daily  speech  and  writing. 
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UPHOLSTERED  FURNITURE 
AND  ITS  MAINTENANCE 

With  the  replacement  of  furniture  becoming  increasingly  difficult  because 
of  wartime  changes  in  desirable  construction  materials,  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  old  furniture  assumes  a  new  importance  in  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  building  values.  Herein  a  practical  operator  discusses  practical 
methods  of  furniture  construction  and  maintenance. 


THOUGH  upholstered  furniture  has 
been  in  the  front  line  of  a  battle  between 
its  inherent  strength,  and  the  wear  and 
tear  heaped  upon  it  by  its  users,  very  little 
change  has  been  made  in  its  general  con¬ 
struction.  We  are  now  promised  a  new 
era  in  this  field.  The  improvements  will 
begin  in  frame  construction,  and  extend 
through  the  entire  assembly.  Frames  will 
be  of  plastic  or  one  or  more  light  metals; 
webbing  will  retire  in  favor  of  steel  or 
ribbons  of  nylon;  and  cushion  springs  will 
be  replaced  with  sponge  rubber.  The  new 
fabrics  of  glass,  nylon  and  other  materials 
are  said  to  be  practically  indestructible. 

Undoubtedly  many  of  these  new  products 
will  come  into  use,  but  some  time  will 
elapse  before  they  will  be  available,  and 
even  more  before  trial  and  error  eliminates 
the  desirable  from  the  undesirable.  In  the 
meantime  we  still  have  our  furniture  prob¬ 
lems  and  after  three  years  of  war  our 
neglect  and  patched-up  makeshifts  have 
caught  up  with  us.  Those  bargains  we 
thought  so  good  five  years  ago  failed  to  stand 
up.  The  frames  have  loosened,  legs  have 
fallen  off,  and  the  webbing  has  dropped. 
Before  condemning  the  manufacturers  and 
blaming  everyone  but  ourselves  for  the  fail¬ 
ure,  we  should  consider  that  perhaps  a  study 
of  the  problem  before  we  paid  our  good 
money  might  have  saved  us  a  lot  of  grief. 
The  war  has  forced  upon  us  knowledge 
which  we  might  have  learned  earlier. 


Construction  Weaknesses  Studied 

Our  organization  began  a  study  of  furni¬ 
ture  and  its  maintenance  in  1938  and  many 
of  the  improvements  effected  have  proved 
of  great  value  during  this  period  of  scarcity 
of  material  and  manpower.  It  was  found 
that  furniture  constructed  for  private  use 
would  not  stand  up  in  hotel  service,  and 
in  a  few  instances  of  special  construction 
by  manufacturers  who  attempted  to  over¬ 
come  this  difficulty,  other  weaknesses  which 
were  overlooked  only  proved  the  adage, 
“A  chain  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest 
link.” 

Many  of  our  properties  have  an  uphol¬ 
sterer  on  the  staff.  With  this  help  we 
were  able  to  start  at  the  bottom  and  work 
out  the  furniture  problem  in  a  practical 
manner.  It  was  accomplished  with  full 
cooperation  between  the  upholsterer,  man¬ 
ager,  and  material  purveyor.  Furniture 
purchased  from  various  sources  was  torn 
down,  construction  of  each  part  studied, 
and  many  reasons  for  failure  immediately 
were  apparent.  In  fact,  we  were  astounded 
that  many  articles  that  gave  every  indica¬ 
tion  of  strength  and  honest  construction, 
would  not  stand  up  even  under  the  light 
service  of  private  use.  We  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  in  order  to  obtain  the  type 
of  construction  desired,  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  buy  the  material  and  assemble  it 
in  our  own  shops. 

This  article  will  deal  with  the  routine 
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of  construction  and  maintenance  we  have 
developed,  and  may  provide  the  reader 
with  an  answer  to  some  of  his  furniture 
problems.  We  have  filmed  the  entire 
construction  procedure  and  after  the  end 
of  the  war  expect  to  continue  our  efforts 
in  the  utilization  of  new  products  and 
methods.  This  is  one  field  in  which  there 
is  room  for  improvement  in  nearly  all 
divisions  and  it  is  clear  that  many  changes 
are  on  the  horizon. 

Rebuilt  Furniture  Impractical 

At  this  point  let  me  state  that  it  does 
not  pay  to  rebuild  old  upholstered  furni¬ 
ture.  Your  saving  nature  and  reason  now 
jumps  to  the  front — if  the  frame  is  in  good 
condition  arenT  the  springs  useable? 
Unless  there  is  something  exceptional 
about  that  davenport  or  easy  chair  you  are 
money  and  a  lot  of  satisfaction  ahead  if 
you  sell  it  for  junk,  or  to  a  secondhand 
dealer.  It  will  bring  $10  or  more  on  the 
market,  under  present  conditions,  and  that 
will  buy  the  new  frame.  If  it  is  not  too 
worn,  it  will  bring  enough  to  buy  the  frame 
and  findings,  but  you  still  would  be  money 
ahead  if  you  replaced  it  with  a  new, 
properly  constructed  piece  of  furniture.  It 
would  take  one  half  day  to  tear  the  piece 
down  and  repair  the  battered  frame;  the 
rails  will  have  lost  their  life  to  some  extent 
and  the  tacks  refuse  to  hold;  and  evidence 
of  abuse  will  be  apparent — broken  springs 
and  cords,  torn  burlap  and  denim  and,  of 
course,  the  stained  felt  over  the  arms  and 
the  head  rest.  It  will  cost  money  to  go  over 
your  old  piece  of  furniture  and  this  money 
would  help  buy  a  new  article  with  modern 
construction.  Fashions  change  design  and 
the  new  designs  assist  in  merchandising 
your  space.  The  new  furniture  will  be  an 
asset  to  you  for  a  number  of  years,  especially 
when  salesmanship  and  effort  again  wiU  be 
necessary  to  rent  your  space. 


Frame  Construction 

We  found  frame  manufacturers  who 
knew  just  what  we  wanted,  and  were  will¬ 
ing  to  give  us  frames  made  to  specifications 
provided  we  ordered  enough  for  a  cutting 
(50  frames).  They  were  glad  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  make  something  a  little  better 
and  we  found  only  a  few  cents*  difference 
in  the  cost  of  manufacture.  Most  of  the 
improvements  in  the  frames  were  suggested 
by  our  upholsterers.'  The  tacking  rails 
were  made  wider,  corners  were  reinforced, 
back  construction  strengthened,  front  legs 
made  heavier,  and  larger  dowels  used 
throughout.  These  changes  were  approved 
by  a  manufacturer  who  suggested  the  use  of 
a  “hide  glue”  which  proved  to  be  as 
good  as  predicted.  He  recommended 
northern  elm  for  frame  construction  and 
hardwood  dowels  of  hickory.  The  same 
basic  construction  plans  for  building 
furniture  frames  were  retained.  The 
changes  we  made  were  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  strength  and  providing  for  future 
recovering. 

Our  first  frames  were  manufactured 
early  in  1939  and  several  recuttings  have 
proved  each  step,  for  not  one  frame  has 
loosened,  tacks  have  held,  and  the  legs  are 
still  part  and  parcel  of  the  piece.  We  have 
repaired  several  frames  damaged  by  fire 
and  have  recovered  many  because  of  fabric 
wear  and  tear,  but  to  date,  after  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  seven  years,  it  is  our  opinion  that 
these  frames  will  be  able  to  “take  it”  for 
an  indefinite  period  of  time.  We  will  mini¬ 
mize  our  maintenance  dollar  by  eliminat¬ 
ing  rebuilding  costs. 

Installation  of  Findings 

After  the  frame  has  been  inspected  for 
any  imperfection  or  damage  incurred  dur¬ 
ing  its  shipment,  or  because  of  handling 
and  necessary  delivery  fatigue  which  devel¬ 
ops  before  the  upholsterer  receives  it,  the 
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webbing  operation  is  begun.  This  part 
of  the  job,  although  unseen  and  seldom 
given  the  attention  it  deserves,  is  just  as 
important  as  the  frame  itself.  The  best  ma¬ 
terial  is  none  too  good  and  the  installing 
technique  must  be  perfected.  There  have 
been  few  cases  where  substitutes  have  been 
of  such  little  value  as  in  this  instance.  Im¬ 
ported  India  webbing  four  and  one  half 
inches  wide  of  highest  quality,  seems  to 
maintain  its  place  in  competition  with  any 
other  material,  and  until  the  war-developed 
synthetic  material  becomes  standard  we  will 
continue  to  use  it. 

To  get  every  ounce  of  strength  available 
into  the  platform  we  utilize  all  the  webbing 
possible.  The  reverse  is  true  of  private 
furniture  manufacturers  who  minimize 
the  amount  of  webbing  to  save  construc¬ 
tion  cost.  We  suggest  three  quarters  of  an 
inch,  or  perferahly  one  half  inch,  as  the 
average  space  that  should  be  allowed  be¬ 
tween  the  strips.  The  turn  back  should  be 
one  and  three  quarters  to  two  inches  as 
reinforcing  binder  for  the  tacks.  We  have 
found  the  metal  or  twine  hangers  are  of 
value  in  carrying  some  of  the  strain  and 
recommend  their  use.  This  hanger  sup¬ 
ports  the  webbing  just  as  it  leaves  the 
tacking  rail,  and  relieves  it  from  excessive 
downward  pull,  especially  when  unequal 
or  heavy  weight  is  applied.  As  the  piece 
is  being  built  for  use  where  excessive 
weights  and  abuses  are  frequent,  we  use 
No.  12  tacks,  set  five  and  four  staggered  with 
three  locking  the  turn  back  into  place. 

The  tension  on  the  webbing  is  as  tight 
as  the  rails  and  tacks  will  stand  and  the 
practiced  ear  of  the  upholsterer  tells  him 
when  the  drum  stage  has  been  reached. 
Here  again,  the  wisdom  of  selecting  the 
heavier  tacking  rails  proved  an  advantage 
because  they  could  take  the  extra  strain 
imposed  and  absorb  the  stretch  which  the 
first  years'  wear  produces  on  the  webbing. 


Spring  Installation 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  author  to 
attempt  to  instruct  anyone  in  the  art  of 
furniture  building.  He  desires  merely  to 
point  out  the  ways  and  means  to  overcome 
the  most  common  weakness  in  construction 
of  upholstered  furniture  and  thereby 
secure  the  strength  and  endurance  needed 
for  commercial  use. 

Due  to  the  use  of  heavier  and  somewhat 
harder  springs,  it  is  true  that  the  comfort 
of  soft  springing  is  in  a  degree  lessened. 
After  a  period  of  usual  service  in  any  fur¬ 
nished  apartment  or  hotel,  however,  the 
layman  will  find  little  difference  in  actual 
softness  or  comfort.  Long  after  the  life 
of  a  soft  spring  has  departed,  the  heavy 
type  still  performs  its  function  and  needs 
only  the  proper  installation  to  do  its  share 
in  saving  the  maintenance  dollar.  The 
No.  12  regular  type  spring  has  been  used 
with  success.  Thirty-six  seat  springs  are 
recommended  for  the  platform  of  a  couch 
or  davenport. 

The  base  of  the  spring  is  firmly  sewed  to 
the  webbing,  using  regular  stitching  twine, 
and  tacked  (stitched)  in  eight  places.  Each 
stitch  should  be  knotted  to  eliminate 
loosening  in  the  event  of  breakage  in  the 
thread.  The  back  springs  are  cross  tied 
four  times  (eight  knots)  with  Italian  rope 
cord.  The  cord  should  be  firmly  tied  to 
the  spring,  as  any  breakage  will  then  re¬ 
lease  only  one  eighth  of  the  support,  leav¬ 
ing  enough  to  hold  the  spring  in  place  and 
still  give  a  degree  of  safety. 

The  secret  of  long  life  for  any  part  of  the 
piece  is  care  in  construction  and  proper 
workmanship,  especially  in  these  details. 
It  is  important  to  check  the  spring  con¬ 
struction  during  the  course  of  the  work, 
as  it  is  soon  covered  by  the  filling  and 
fabric  and  the  eye  thereafter  cannot  reveal 
defects.  The  years  ahead  tell  the  story, 
alas,  too  late. 
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Filling 

After  the  springs  have  heen  tied  down 
the  burlap  cover  is  applied.  This  cover 
serves  two  purposes:  it  holds  the  filling; 
and,  to  some  degree,  assists  in  giving 
elasticity  to  the  spring  surface  or  base. 
This  material  must  stand  up  under  friction 
of  the  springs,  cords  and  knots.  It  carries 
the  load  between  spring  edges,  equalizes 
the  pressure,  and  adds  its  tensile  strength  to 
the  entire  surface.  Many  failures  have 
their  beginning  in  the  breaking  down  of 
this  material  and  therefore  only  the  best 
grade  of  new  burlap  should  be  used.  The 
burlap  is  drawn  over  the  springs  and  the 
rolled  edges  are  tacked  to  the  upper  side 
of  the  tacking  rails.  To  prevent  slipping 
and  to  bind  it  to  the  spring  surface  it  is 
stitched  to  the  springs  in  a  staggered  pat¬ 
tern,  the  thread  being  knotted  at  each 
stitch. 

The  moss  is  then  applied.  Selected  and 
picked  moss  is  used  and  a  mixture  of  moss 
and  horsehair  is  available.  We  have  found 
selected  and  picked  moss  will  endure  the 
life  of  the  set.  A  thread  is  staggered  over 
the  moss,  tacking  it  to  the  burlap  and  then 
the  felt  or  cotton  is  laid  over  the  moss  in  a 
double  thickness  (24  ounces).  The  best 
grade  of  cotton  for  the  purpose  is  No.  3 
white  as  it  is  free  of  seeds  and  other  im¬ 
purities.  This  cotton  will  not  pack  down 
as  hard  as  cheaper  grades  or  lump  up  by 
slipping  under  the  fabric  covering.  Then 
the  entire  filling  is  ready  for  the  final  fabric 
covering. 

We  prefer  a  hard  edge  rather  than  a  wire 
edge  from  a  practical  maintenance  point  of 
view.  Here  again  the  comfort  quality  has 
been  sacrificed  to  gain  the  strength  neces¬ 
sary  to  foolproof  the  entire  structure.  It 
is  possible  that  new  sponge  rubber  edging 
or  some  like  material  will  give  us  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  wire  edge,  without  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  this  type  of  construction.  This  is 
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one  point  over  which  there  will  be  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  but  until  a  better  material 
is  brought  forth,  the  hard  edge  of  triple 
sewed  burlap  and  compressed  moss  is  the 
only  edge  inherently  strong  enough  to  last 
out  the  life  of  the  piece. 

Construction  of  Back  and  Arms 

The  same  weakness  in  construction  of 
the  platform  usually  is  carried  into  the 
back  and  arms.  Webbing  is  spaced  too 
far  and  many  times  the  narrow  and  lighter 
grades  are  used.  We  have  found  arms 
filled  over  cardboard,  entirely  eliminating 
the  webbing;  the  spring  ends  laced 
through  the  webbing  in  the  back  to  save 
stitching;  and  the  tying  of  springs  barely 
enough  to  hold  until  the  cover  could  be 
placed  over  them. 

It  is  true  that  the  strain  on  furniture 
backs  is  much  less  than  that  under  seat 
cushions,  but  many  failures  develop  there, 
and  the  saving  of  a  few  dollars  at  the  most 
is  all  that  can  be  secured  from  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  heavy  webbing.  Therefore,  we 
specify  up  to  one  and  one-half  inch  spacing 
between  webbing  wdth  the  same  routine  in 
stitching,  tying  and  knotting  as  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  platform.  Lighter 
(softer)  springs  are  used  and  a  softer 
tying  twine  has  been  found  satisfactory. 
Twenty-seven  back  springs  are  utilized  in 
the  construction  of  a  couch  and  nine  in 
an  easy  chair.  The  moss  should  be 
more  firmly  stitched  to  the  burlap  than  in 
the  platform  construction  as  slippage  must 
be  held.  This  point  also  is  slighted  in 
usual  construction. 

The  arms  are  built  with  the  same  idea 
in  mind,  to  gain  sufficient  strength  to  pre¬ 
serve  their  shape  for  the  life  of  the  set. 
Here  again,  heavy  webbing,  packing  of  the 
moss,  and  the  extra  stitching  of  the  moss 
to  the  burlap  assures  the  reserve  strength 
needed  in  commercial  use. 
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Cushion  wear  is  dependent  upon  the 
spring  unit  and  we  have  found  that  the 
Nachmann  heavy  burlap  covered  units, 
made  into  sizes  that  are  suitable,  stand  up 
the  best.  It  is  unnecessary  to  list  the  many 
abuses  the  cushion  gets,  but  the  proper 
spring  unit  filling  of  moss  or  moss  and  hair, 
and  hair  mixed  under  a  double  layer  of  felt 
will  outlast  the  cover  and  that  is  all  we  ask 
it  to  do.  When  we  recover  the  piece  we 
toss  the  cushions  into  the  scrap  pile  and 
build  new  ones.  Cushions  are  like  the  tires 
of  your  car — although  the  war  has  given  us 
the  retread  we  now  know  how  little  it  saves 
us  to  use  them. 

Selection  of  Fabrics 

Material  used  in  covering  upholstered 
furniture  must  be  strong  enough  to  with¬ 
stand  the  strain  to  which  it  is  subjected 
during  the  process  of  upholstering  as  well 
as  the  weight  of  the  many  occupants  of  the 
chair  or  couch  it  covers.  It  should  be 
heavy  and  closely  woven  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  its  shape  and  not  stretch;  it  must  stand 
abrasive  action;  have  a  nonrippling  sur¬ 
face;  and  not  cling  to  the  clothing  of  the 
user. 

The  standard  satin,  brocade,  and  damask 
fabrics  are  very  perishable,  and  should  not 
be  used  on  furniture  subject  to  hard  usage. 
The  “floats”  in  the  weave  should  not  be 
very  long  as  a  small  amount  of  wear  will 
pull  threads,  and  the  fabric  thus  appears 
worn. 

The  best  type  of  material  for  commercial 
u^e  comes  under  the  trade  names  of  cordu¬ 
roy,  frise',  rep,  tapestry,  and  velours.  The 
plush  type  commonly  used  in  upholstering 
seats  of  railroad  and  pullman  cars  has 
proved  tops  in  wearing  qualities.  Mohair 
fabrics  are  versatile.  They  are  used  for 
many  purposes  such  as  draperies,  table 
covers,  and  decorative  textures  of  all  types. 
The  upholstery  fabrics  of  mohair  are  used 


in  automobiles  and  pullman  cars.  They 
are,  therefore,  especially  adapted  to  use 
on  commercial  furniture,  in  both  the 
smooth  and  rough  weaves.  The  mohair 
fabrics  for  upholstering  purposes  are 
usually  combinations  of  the  mohair  wool 
with  cotton,  rayon,  and  other  wools.  The 
face  or  top  of  the  material  contains  the 
greater  percentage  of  wool  (often  100  per 
cent)  while  the  base  or  warp  is  of  cotton, 
linen  or  other  strong  nonstretching  ma¬ 
terial.  Many  of  the  newer  fabrics  now 
have  a  “latex”  or  other  like  substance  to 
reinforce  the  weave,  and  give  a  measure  of 
water  and  oil  proofing  to  the  material.  We 
can  expect  new  coverings  made  of  these 
synthetic  substances  to  be  greatly  improved 
by  the  protection  and  strengthening  of 
their  rubber  or  plastic  treatment. 

The  new  frise'  weaves,  (unobtainable  for 
the  duration),  are  the  last  word  in  design 
and  color.  They  are  woven  with  a  100  per 
cent  wool  face,  a  strong  cotton  warp,  and 
either  rubber  or  a  synthetic  treatment  coat¬ 
ing  the  back.  The  face  is  either  cut  or 
uncut,  with  short  or  long  pile.  This  ma¬ 
terial  has  shown  a  positive  wearing,  non¬ 
fading  and  shape-holding  character  so 
vital  in  securing  a  long  life  of  our  uphol¬ 
stered  hotel  furniture,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  adds  to  the  modern  color  and  design 
necessary  in  merchandising  the  space. 

At  a  small  increase  in  price,  the  fabrics 
containing  wool  can  be  purchased  under  a 
guaranteed  moth-proof  basis.  The  treat¬ 
ment'  is  introduced  into  the  wool  at  the 
mill,  and  saves  much  time  and  money  later 
in  the  maintenance  of  furniture.  We  have 
tested  such  claims  in  our  shops,  and  have 
been  unable  to  induce  the  larvae  to  eat 
such  processed  material.  Even  after  the 
time  of  the  guarantee  has  expired,  we  have 
found  the  wool  still  resistant  to  moth  in¬ 
vasion.  The  importance  of  moth-proofing 
cannot  be  overemphasized,  as  every  user 
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of  woolen  material  knows  through  his  ex¬ 
perience  in  fighting  this  pest.  If  you  wish 
to  protect  your  wool  fabric,  carpets,  and 
hair-containing  material,  and  have  no 
definite  routine,  we  refer  you  to  an  article 
hy  Carleton  Prouty  which  appeared  in  the 
September  1939  issue  of  The  Journal  of 
Property  Management.  You  will  find  the 
subject  of  “Moth  Control”  fully  covered. 
The  article  contains  complete  formulas  for 
a  permanent  treatment  which  can  be 
handled  by  your  own  staff. 

Shop  and  Equipment 

In  order  to  build  and  maintain  your  own 
upholstered  furniture,  a  suitable  room 
should  be  provided  as  a  work  shop.  Space 
is  usually  at  a  premium  in  all  apartment 
and  hotel  buildings  but  in  many  proper¬ 
ties  room  can  be  found  by  changing  the 
spaces  not  used  to  their  full  advantage, 
such  as  carriage  rooms,  trunk  and  storage 
space,  or  furniture  storage  rooms.  It  is 
surprising  how  much  can  be  accomplished 
in  even  a  small  room  made  available  for 
this  purpose.  The  following  equipment 
should  be  provided  for  the  shop : 

(1)  Table,  five  feet  wide  and  seven 
feet  long,  well  braced  and  of  heavy  con¬ 
struction  ; 

(2)  Two  standard-size  stands  or 
horses,  strong  enough  to  carry  the  weight 
of  a  heavy  couch  or  davenport; 

(3)  Rack  to  hold  the  rolls  of  fabric 
and  burlap; 

(4)  Cushion  filler; 

(5)  Standard  upholsterer's  sewing 
machine ; 

(6)  Metal-lined  chest  for  storage  of 
moss  filling. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  fire  department  of 
your  community  be  consulted  for  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  construction  of  this  chest,  as 
the  fire  laws  vary  in  different  locations. 


Space  can  be  saved  by  erecting  cabinets 
over  the  moss  box  for  storage  of  fabrics, 
denim,  and  findings.  If  space  is  available 
a  rack  should  be  built  to  hold  frames  and 
finished  pieces.  Such  a  rack  can  be  con¬ 
structed  of  2  X  2-inch  pine  lumber.  The 
tracks  can  be  of  6-inch  standard-thickness 
pine.  Muslin  or  twiU  covers  for  the  com¬ 
pleted  sets  should  be  provided  to  guard 
against  dust  and  injury  while  being  stored. 

Maintenance 

We  frequently  hear  the  remark  that  a 
certain  piece  of  furniture  has  given  five, 
six  or  more  years  of  service.  This  service 
should  be  qualified  as  to  just  how  long  the 
piece  retained  its  new  appearance  and 
how  long  it  was  used  in  a  state  of  “second¬ 
ary”  or  usable,  but  run-down  appearance. 
Just  because  the  piece  has  been  used  with¬ 
out  recovering  does  not  mean  that  the  serv¬ 
ice  actually  was  received  from  the  article. 
Proper  maintenance  prolongs  that  new  ap¬ 
pearance  period  many  years,  delaying  the 
wom-but-usable  time  until  nearer  the  end 
of  its  life.  Improper  care  certainly 
shortens  the  life  and  in  many  cases  ruins 
the  piece  in  the  early  stages. 

No  frame  will  stand  up  under  dropping, 
twisting  or  bumping.  Thus  care  must  be 
taken  at  all  times  in  handling  the  article. 
Accidents  will  happen,  of  course,  but  many 
are  caused  by  carelessness  and  the 
belief  that  the  furniture  can  “take  it.” 
Sooner  or  later  the  damage  is  done  and  a 
major  operation  is  necessary.  Therefore 
it  is  wise  to  insist  that  all  heavy  furniture 
be  handled  by  two  persons  and  picked  up 
and  carried  carefully  to  its  position,  never 
pushed  or  pulled  over  the  floor.  Small 
trucks  or  dollies  should  be  provided  for 
transferring  furniture  and  the  platform 
should  be  large  enough  to  carry  the  piece 
without  strain  on  any  member.  A  few 
dollars  spent  on  equipment  for  moving 
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your  furniture  will  pay  big  dividends  in 
prolonging  the  life  of  the  frames,  protect 
flooring  and  your  carpet,  and  save  the 
backs  of  your  employees.  A  canvas  or 
piece  of  twill  cloth  cut  large  enough  to 
cover  the  articles  will  protect  the  fabric 
from  harm  and  assist  in  keeping  it  clean 
during  the  moving  action.  There  is  always 
the  possibility  of  dusty  articles  being  car* 
ried  with  dirty  hands  of  employees  to  save 
trips  and  time.  The  houseman  should  be 
given  instruction  in  the  proper  way  to  lift 
and  handle  furnishings.  He  usually  learns 
the  best  way  to  move  large  pieces  of  furni¬ 
ture  through  narrow  doorways  and  passage¬ 
ways  in  order  to  avoid  the  stress  of  twisting 
the  frames.  Much  damage  is  done  by  ex¬ 
perimenting  before  the  proper  and  only 
way  to  get  through  is  discovered.  You 
will  save  time,  furniture,  and  decorating 
by  establishing  a  certain  procedure  for 
your  employees  to  follow. 

Real  talent  is  needed  in  cleaning  uphol¬ 
stery  fabric.  There  is  no  end  of  supposedly 
foolproof  cleaning  products  on  the  market 
and  most  of  them,  when  improperly  used, 
will  do  more  damage  than  good.  Many 
of  these  products  have  chemical  bases 
harmful  to  certain  types  of  fabrics.  It  is 
a  good  rule  to  know  your  cleaner  and  leave 
the  experimenting  to  the  other  fellow.  If 
you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  results  of 
your  cleaning  material,  contact  the  best 
manufacturer  available  for  his  product 
and  ask  for  a  trained  demonstrator  to  in- 
struet  your  employees  on  its  proper  use. 

We  are  now  using  one  of  the  synthetic 
soapless  cleaners  which  produces  marvel¬ 
ous  results.  These  new  soapless  cleaners 
leave  no  soap  film,  dry  out  quickly  and  are 
entirely  odorless,  during  and  after  the 
cleaning  process.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
soak  the  fabric,  in  fact  the  cleaning  action 
is  secured  by  suds  only,  which  leaves  the 
fabric  slightly  damp.  The  moisture,  there¬ 


fore,  does  not  penetrate  through  the  fabric 
into  the  filling.  Grease,  perspiration,  hair 
oil  and  dirt  is  removed ;  colors  brightened ; 
and  a  degree  of  moisture  is  restored  to  the 
fiber  of  wool  fabrics.  The  cost  of  the 
product  is  less  than  many  of  the  shampoos 
containing  soap.  It  is  known  to  keep  its 
strength  indefinitely  and  is  now  available. 
Most  of  the  larger  soap  manufacturers  are 
making  their  own  brand  of  soapless  cleaners 
in  concentrated  form.  Give  them  a  chance 
on  your  maintenance  problems. 

Spot  and  stain  removing  is  an  important 
part  of  maintenance.  There  follows  a 
standard  routine  for  this  operation  which 
appeared  in  “The  Do’s  and  Don’t’s  of  Pre¬ 
ventative  Maintenance,”  a  circular  pre¬ 
pared  for  OPA  by  Richard  Lawrence 
Nelson,  CPM,  editor  of  the  Maintenance 
Exchange  department  of  The  Journal  of 
Property  Management. 

Spot  and  Stain  Removal  Technique 

Every  shop  should  have  a  few  household 
cleaning  materials  on  hand  for  immediate 
use.  A  cabinet  should  be  piovided  for  just 
this  purpose,  and  used  for  nothing  else. 
This  cabinet  should  contain  the  following 
cleaning  and  neutralizing  agents: 

(1)  Tightly-capped  can  of  naphtha; 

(2)  Bottle  or  can  of  carbon  tetra¬ 

chloride; 

(3)  Small  can  of  turpentine; 

(4)  Bottle  of  household  ammonia; 

(5)  Small  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  solu¬ 

tion; 

(6)  Box  of  borax  or  baking  soda; 

(7)  Vinegar  or  other  fluoride  prepara¬ 

tion. 

The  cabinet  also  should  contain  a  quantity 
of  clean  cloths  or  cotton,  and  a  package  of 
French  chalk  for  use  as  absorbents.  After 
every  removing  operation,  these  materials 
should  be  checked,  and  the  stock  replen- 
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ished.  Only  one  piece  of  furniture  saved,  or 
stain  removed  from  one  accident  to  the  car* 
pet  will  pay  the  cost  many  times  over.  It  is 
important  that  your  staff  know  the  use  of 
each  cleaning  chemical.  The  wrong  cleaner 
can  fix  the  stain,  or  make  it  worse.  Proper 
methods  for  removing  various  types  of  spots 
and  stains  from  upholstered  fabrics,  or  car* 
pets  and  rugs,  are: 

Ink 

Speed  is  the  first  requisite  to  prevent  the 
ink's  setting.  Blot  carefully,  and  apply 
sweet  milk  liberally.  Gently  rub  the  mUk 
into  the  stained  material,  blotting  up  when 
discolored,  and  applying  more  milk  until 
stain  disappears. 

Iodine 

Apply  a  weak  soap  solution,  with  a  small 
amount  of  household  ammonia.  Old  iodine 
stains  can  sometimes  be  softened  by  use  of 
alcohol  and  water  in  solution  before  the 
soap  solution  is  applied. 

Paint 

Turpentine  is  effective  in  most  cases. 
Naphtha  is  required  for  removal  of  syn* 
thetic  base  paints. 

Tar 

Scrub  with  a  cloth  soaked  in  a  solution 
of  carbon  tetrachloride.  Continue  opera* 
tion  as  long  as  stain  comes  off. 

Ru»t 

Apply  oxalic  acid  solution.  Be  sure  to 
neutralize  the  acid. 

Animal  Stains 

Animal  stains  usually  are  of  such  a 
nature  that  the  discoloration  cannot  be  re* 
moved  entirely.  The  degree  of  success  in 
removing  these  stains  is  in  inverse  pro* 
portion  to  the  amount  of  time  which  has 
elapsed  before  the  cleaning  is  begun.  Ani* 
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mal  stains  should  be  sponged  thoroughly 
with  a  salt  solution  consisting  of  one  half 
cup  of  salt  to  a  quart  of  lukewarm  water. 
The  stains  should  then  be  sponged  with  a 
weak  solution  of  ammonia  water  (one  part 
ammonia  to  twenty  parts  of  water) . 

Chewing  Gum 

Chewing  gum  can  be  softened  by  pour* 
ing  on  a  little  carbon  tetrachloride.  After 
it  has  soaked  a  few  minutes,  the  gum  can 
be  removed  by  scraping  carefully  with  a 
dull  knife. 

Grease  Spots 

Grease  spots  should  be  removed  immedi* 
ately.  This  can  be  done  by  applying  car* 
bon  tetrachloride,  or  naphtha,  with  a  soft 
cloth.  The  grease  as  dissolved  should  be 
taken  up  with  a  clean  cloth  or  blotter. 
Another  method  is  to  sprinkle  the  spot 
with  French  chalk  or  Fuller's  earth  and  to 
lay  a  clean  blotter  over  it  and  press  with 
a  warm  iron.  This  operation  should  be 
repeated  until  the  grease  is  absorbed.  Each 
repeat  performance,  however,  necessitates 
the  use  of  fresh  powder  and  a  clean  blotter. 

Road  Oil  or  Asphalt  Stains 

Use  the  same  method  recommended  for 
coal  tar  removal. 

Conclusion 

Every  property  manager  will  not  find  it 
possible  to  operate  a  shop,  as  our  organi* 
zation  has,  in  which  upholstered  furniture 
for  his  properties  can  be  built  to  the  tested 
specifications  outlined  in  this  article.  He 
should  attempt,  however,  to  buy  furniture 
made  according  to  these  construction  prin¬ 
ciples  and  should  insist  upon  careful  work¬ 
manship  and  sturdy  materials.  Only 
through  purchasing  properly  constructed 
upholstered  pieces  which  can  be  recovered 
many  times  will  he  save  maintenance  costs. 
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A  Management  Office  at  Half  Cost 

By  Harold  L.  Niles,  CPM 

Treasurer  and  Manager,  Niles  Management  Inc. 

Boston,  Massachusetts 


The  widespread  interest  which  has  resulted  from  the  previous  publication 
of  descriptive  manuscripts  on  property  management  offices  has  encour¬ 
aged  your  editors  to  undertake  the  publication  of  a  series  of  such  articles 
describing  various  types  of  management  offices  in  various  sections  of  the 
country.  Watch  for  these  interesting  features  in  future  issues. 


In  the  early  years  of  the  war,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  real  estate^s  immediate  future  was 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all  of  us  whose 
profession  is  real  estate.  With  building  con¬ 
struction  banned  for  an  indefinite  period 
and  with  wartime  restrictions  regulating  our 
activities,  the  reaction  of  a  conservative 
New  England  real  estate  office  such  as  ours, 
was  to  “dig  in”  and  hold  the  line  for  the 
duration.  Also,  for  several  years  I  had  been 
desirous  of  a  more  closely  coordinated  plan 
of  operations  between  our  main  office  down¬ 
town  and  the  management  of  our  apartment 
buildings  scattered  throughout  the  area  ly¬ 
ing  south  and  west  of  downtown  Boston. 
Our  Harvard  Square,  Cambridge,  office  had, 
for  some  years,  provided  that  desired  con¬ 
venience  and  proximity  for  some  600  of  our 
apartments  located  in  Cambridge  and  con¬ 
tiguous  areas.  In  spite  of  certain  obvious 


Niles  Management,  Inc.,  was  incorporated  in  1932 
With  Mr.  Harold  L.  Niles  as  its  treasurer  and  man¬ 
ager.  He  and  his  associates  have  operated  a  general 
real  estate  business,  serving  banks,  trustees  and 
others,  as  appraisers  and  brokers.  Their  chief 
activity,  however,  has  been  directed  toward  the 
management  of  apartment  houses  for  their  own  ac¬ 
count  and  that  of  others  throughout  greater  Boston. 
Mr.  Niles,  personally,  has  developed  considerable 
acreage  in  his  home  town  of  Wellesley,  twelve  miles 
from  Boston,  where  he  has  created  a  carefully  re¬ 
stricted  community  of  country  homes,  the  lots  vary¬ 
ing  in  size  from  25.000  square  feet  to  an  acre. 


advantages  and  possible  prestige  associated 
with  a  modern  office  building  address  down¬ 
town,  I  felt  we  could  achieve  more  economy 
and  efficiency  by  moving  our  main  “work¬ 
shop”  to  a  spot  nearer  the  scene  of  our 
principal  management  activities. 

We  occupied  a  suite  of  offices  on  the  ninth 
floor  of  a  modern  office  building,  paying  a 
rent  which  averaged  $2,000  per  annum. 
This  location  was  across  the  street  from 
the  City  Hall  and  next  door  to  the  well- 
known  Parker  House,  a  century  old  hotel, 
noted  for  its  excellent  cuisine.  Subway 
stations,  conveniently  located,  provided 
transportation  to  all  parts  of  greater  Boston. 
The  Federal  Building,  banks,  the  insurance 
district,  and  the  retail  shopping  center 
were  all  within  one  half  mile.  Yet,  the 
narrow  one-way  streets  had  caused,  for 
many  years,  a  traffic  problem  which  pro¬ 
hibited  any  one  of  our  staff,  customers,  or 
tenants  traveling  by  car,  from  even  stopping 
at  the  curb  in  front  of  this  location.  Park¬ 
ing  spaces  were  not  too  convenient  and 
after  nine-thirty  in  the  morning  were  always 
crowded.  So,  with  all  this  in  mind,  we 
looked  about  for  some  way  to  attain  our 
objective. 

For  many  years  we  had  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  eleven  apartment  houses  of  seventeen 
suites  each,  located  in  the  so-called  “Aber- 
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Accounting  Department 


deen”  district  ard  about  five  miles  out  from 
downtown  Boston.  A  block  of  five  of  these 
buildings  face  on  Commonwealth  Avenue, 
a  main  traffic  artery.  The  structures  are 
three  stories  high  with  semi-basements,  half 
above  and  half  below  lawn  level  at  the  front 
of  the  buildings,  as  shown  in  the  photo¬ 
graph.  This  locality  is  much  higher  than 
downtown  and  provides  good  light  and  air. 
It  faces  a  wide  two-lane  thoroughfare,  only 
100  feet  from  its  intersection  with  a  main 
cross-town  highway,  thus  providing  this 
residential  and  small  business  community 
with  excellent  trolley  and  bus  service. 

Following  a  careful  study  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  existing  in  the  below-level  storage 
areas,  our  staff  developed  a  plan  to  utilize 
this  space  in  the  central  building  in  the 
block  for  our  management  offices,  convert¬ 
ing  it  from  tenant  storage  space  of  little 
value  to  what  is  unquestionably  its  best  and 
most  productive  use. 

Although  adjacent  to  a  small  business 
zone,  this  building  was  classified  as  ‘‘resi¬ 
dential  use  only.’*  Accordingly,  a  petition 
was  filed  with  the  Boston  Board  of  Appeal 
for  a  hearing  which  resulted  in  its  granting 
“permissive  use”  for  as  long  as  we  wished 
to  continue  at  this  location.  With  plans 
and  specifications  approved,  the  contract 
was  let  for  the  necessary  improvements. 


Apartment  Storage  Area  Utilized  for 

Suburban  Office 

In  about  eight  .weeks,  and  at  a  cost  of 
approximately  $2,500,  two  large  storage 
areas  were  transformed  into  a  modern  real 
estate  office.  The  divisions  were  made  to 
suit  our  particular  needs  and  yet  conceal 
supporting  columns  in  the  partitions  as 
much  as  possible.  A  light,  two-tone  paint 
treatment  of  ceilings,  walls  and  woodwork, 
the  heaviest  of  linoleum  office  flooring, 
Venetian  blinds  at  all  windows  and  artistic, 
fluorescent  lighting  fixtures,  all  combined 
to  provide  as  modern  and  cheerful  an 
atmosphere  as  one  will  find  in  a  modem 
office  building. 

In  these  new  offices  there  is  a  fair-sized 
reception  room,  presided  over  by  a  recep¬ 
tionist  and  switchboard  operator.  The 
cashier’s  window  is  reached  through  this 
reception  room  as  shown  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  photograph.  Our  bookkeepers  are 
located  further  down  the  corridor  in  a  more 
secluded,  well-lighted  office  at  the  front  of 
the  building  (left  bay  in  photograph  of 
building) .  The  cashier’s  office  is  located 
between  the  reception  room  and  the  book¬ 
keepers’  office  and  has,  as  an  adjunct,  a 
large  fireproof  vault  containing  a  modem 
safe  and  steel  shelving  for  the  storage  and 
filing  of  valuable  books  and  records.  This 


Reception  Desk  and  Cashier^s  Window 
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vault  was  a  “natural,**  created  from  the 
space  und^r  the  stone  front  steps  to  the 
building.  In  the  right  bay  of  the  building 
and  to  the  rear,  offices  are  provided  for  three 
property  managers,  our  engineer,  and  their 
secretary;  while  I  have  a  small  private 
office  next  to  the  conference  room. 

The  heating  plant  for  the  building  pro¬ 
vides  adequately  for  our  comfort  through¬ 
out  the  winter,  while  in  the  summer,  win¬ 
dows  facing  the  broad  avenue  toward  the 
west  and  others  opening  on  large  court 
areas  toward  the  east  provide  a  cross  draft 
of  good  circulation  in  the  hottest  weather. 

Better  Management  Possible 

After  two  and  one-half  years*  occupancy, 
this  complete  “workshop**  has,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  justified  its  creation  in  many  ways.  It*s 
location,  well  served  by  public  transporta¬ 
tion  and  situated  on  a  broad  highway  pro¬ 
viding  unrestricted  parking,  has  proved 
convenient  for  our  staff,  our  clients  and  our 
tenants.  Much  of  the  property  we  own  or 
manage  is  located  within  a  mile  of  this 
office.  Accordingly,  many  of  our  superin¬ 
tendents  and  janitors  find  it  convenient  to 
“drop  in**  and  discuss  their  problems  with 
the  property  managers.  For  the  same  rea¬ 
sons,  the  properties  are  more  closely  super¬ 
vised  by  the  property  managers  who,  with 
less  effort  and  time  consumed,  can  “cover** 
their  territories  through  more  frequent 
visits  to  the  properties,  a  primary  requisite 


to  thorough  and  careful  management  of 
the  type  of  property  .we  control.  Also,  my 
personal  contact  with  our  Harvard  Square, 
Cambridge,  office  easily  can  be  maintained 
without  driving  through  downtown  Boston 
traffic. 

In  the  building  itself,  the  area  converted 
to  our  use,  though  not  expansive  or  elabo¬ 
rate,  is  compact,  convenient  and  efficient  as 
a  real  estate  office  should  be.  The  recep¬ 
tionist  and  cashier  are  the  most  accessible, 
the  property  managers  less  so,  while  the 
bookkeepers  are  further  removed  from  the 
distractions  of  the  front  offices  by  occupy¬ 
ing  the  quietest  space,  directly  lighted  by 
three  adequate  windows  as  shown  in  the 
photograph.  Our  superintendent  of  the 
apartment  building  devotes  the  necessary 
time  to  keeping  the  premises  in  as  good 
order  as  the  office  building  cleaners  did 
when  we  were  located  downtown. 

Rental  Overhead  Cut 

From  the  floor  plan  it  is  evident  that  we 
are  rather  compactly  tucked  in  here,  yet  the 
space  is  fully  adequate  for  our  needs.  In¬ 
cidentally,  the  rental  charged  is  in  line 
with  comparable  business  space  in  the 
neighborhood  and  cuts  that  factor  in  our 
overhead  by  more  than  one-half  of  that  paid 
when  we  were  located  downtown.  We  plan 
to  continue  to  occupy  this  space  for  some 
years  to  come,  or  until  the  nature  and  size 
of  our  business  require  larger  quarters. 
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Office  and  Loft  Space  - 
The  War  Record  and  Postwar  Prospects 

By  F.  Durand  Taylor,  CPM 

By  far  the  most  active  sector  of  the  real  estate  front  in  the  past  year  has 
been  the  commercial  building,  now  being  traded  at  a  steadily  higher 
velocity.  The  future  of  this  type  of  property  is  vitally  important  to  man¬ 
agers  everywhere  who  are  interested  in  commercial  and  loft  building 
space.  Here  is  a  thoroughly  competent  analysis  of  the  outlook  by  a  CPM 
concentrating  in  this  field. 


The  physical  reality  of  all  achievement 
is  limited  hy  the  two  basic  ideas  of  time  and 
space.  The  “when”  and  the  “where”  for¬ 
ever  govern  the  “what”  and  the  “how.” 
From  the  levels  of  theoretical  geopolitics 
to  the  practical  application  of  the  principles 
of  real  estate  management,  the  handling  of 
“space”  largely  determines  the  course  and 
outcome  of  events. 

The  concept  of  Lehensraum,  for  example, 
has  heen  the  breeder  of  wars.  Chiang  Kai- 
shek’s  policy  to  save  China  by  “trading 
space  for  time,”  succeeded,  as  we  know,  by 
absorbing  the  Japanese  invader  like  a  blot¬ 
ter  does  ink.  Because  of  the  necessity  of 
concentrating  her  heavy  industry  into  well 
defined  regions,  Germany  was  mauled  and 
mortally  wounded  from  the  air.  But  Russia 
swept  back  to  victory  over  roads  strewn 
with  the  bones  of  a  hundred  crack  German 
divisions  which,  in  an  over-extended  line, 
were  drawn  deep  into  scorched  territory; 
Russia  had  the  space  to  decentralize  her  in¬ 
dustries.  Britain’s  “tight  little  isle”  has  long 
bred  habits  of  high  efficiency  in  the  use  of 
space;  from  her  fields,  forests,  moors,  cities, 
villages,  hamlets  and  harbor  facilities 
streamed  the  millions  of  Allied  .troops  and 
the  inconceivable  tonnage  of  their  supplies 
that  cracked  the  Festung  Europa  and  de¬ 
livered  the  continent  from  enslavement. 


Those  men  and  supplies  had  poured  in 
from  the  great  expanses  of  the  western 
hemisphere.  Here,  well  beyond  the  enemy’s 
bombing  range,  was  the  space  to  mount  war; 
space  for  the  stock-piling  of  materials,  the 
production  of  supplies,  the  training  of 
armies,  the  building  of  navies,  the  assem¬ 
bling  of  air-fleets,  the  storage  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  the  co-ordination  of  systems  df  trans¬ 
portation  and  communication:  factory 
space,  storage  space,  training  areas,  offices, 
lofts,  homes,  with  acres  upon  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  farm  lands  besides. 
Thus,  in  the  intense  struggle  for  survival 
which  this  war  has  been,  space  as  such  be¬ 
came  more  than  a  basic  military  and 
political  factor,  something  to  be  won  or 
lost,  with  or  without  populations;  it  was, 
in  itself,  the  fundamental  requisite  for 
victory.  And  the  strategic  safety  of  efficient 
installations  on  that  space,  as  wedl  as  the 
use  to  which  it  was  put  or  the  material 
content  it  encompassed,  became  of  primary 
importance. 

Space  was  a  fighting  weapon.  The  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  handling  of  space,  the  directing 
of  its  multiple  classifications  towards  their 
highest  and  best  use,  is  the  business  of  real 
estate  management.  Therefore,  when  war 
struck  the  United  States,  it  was  to  the  Real¬ 
tors  of  the  country  that  the  government 
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turned  for  the  solution  of  innumerable 
problems  which  were:  first,  to  define  the 
space  needs  of  each  process  for  making  war 
and  to  tailor  available  structures  to  those 
needs;  second,  to  develop  maximum  effi¬ 
ciency  in  re-assignment  of  whole  areas  to 
war  production  and  allied  activities;  and 
third,  to  assist  as  necessary  the  Armed 
Forces  and  the  government  in  the  placement 
and  management  of  new  building. 

We  can  see  now  that  there  was  no  prep¬ 
aration  by  business  or  government  for  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities;  there  were  the  few, 
of  course,  who  realized  that  we  were  drift¬ 
ing  towards  the  roaring  cataract  of  global 
war,  but  there  was  relatively  no  planning 
for  the  worst.  Consequently,  we  were 
plunged  into  a  situation  of  such  urgency 
that  we  were  caught  in  a  whirlpool  of  con¬ 
fused  efforts,  fighting  a  life  and  death  battle 
at  the  same  time  we  were  trying  to  plot  a 
course.  The  first  and  fundamental  need  was 
for  space — all  kinds  of  space — at  once! 

Government  Bureaus  Decentralized 

It  immediately  was  apparent,  of  course, 
that  Washington,  D.C.,  must  be  cleared  of 
all  agencies  and  personnel  not  essential  to 
the  war  effort.  The  city's  expansion  during 
the  past  ten  years  already  had  been  acceler¬ 
ated  to  a  point  beyond  normal  calculation 
by  the  creation  of  new  governmental 
bureaus.  The  city  was  recognized  to  be  over¬ 
crowded  and  inefficient.  To  drain  off  even 
a  percentage  of  the  working  population  and 
to  release  but  a  small  portion  of  office  space 
for  war  agencies,  was  the  first  move  towards 
^clearing  the  decks  for  action."  It  was  for 
this  express  purpose  that  the  Office  of  De¬ 
centralization  was  created  in  the  early  part 
of  1942. 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Fred 
Taylor,  a  former  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards,  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  experienced  real  estate  men  was 


organized  to  work  directly  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Commissioner  W.  E.  Reynolds  of 
the  Public  Buildings  Administration.  The 
first  job  was  to  analyze  the  Washington 
situation  and  determine  what  departments 
of  government  could  be  moved  out  of  the 
city.  The  survey  had  to  take  into  account 
not  only  the  activity  of  the  bureaus,  but 
their  office  capacity  and  the  number  of 
personnel  employed,  as  well  as  their  de¬ 
pendents,  living  facilities  and  costs.  When 
a  recommendation  to  move  a  department 
was  made  and  approved,  the  Office  of  De¬ 
centralization  was  authorized  to  send  its 
men  out  into  other  sections  of  the  country 
to  find  the  required  office  space,  housing 
facilities  and  transportation  in  efficient  lo¬ 
cations.  Here  local  real  estate  boards  were 
of  inestimable  value;  their  statistical  sur¬ 
veys  of  the  areas  recommended  pared  the 
time  necessary  for  such  studies  to  a  mini¬ 
mum,  and  their  knowledge  of  local  condi¬ 
tions  greatly  facilitated  the  negotiations. 

The  plan  worked  with  gratifying  dis¬ 
patch.  Within  a  few  months  the  capital 
saw  an  enormous  shift  in  population  and 
activities.  One  after  another  the  civilian 
bureaus  moved  out  and  the  military  or  war 
agencies  took  over  their  space.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Securities  Exchange  Commission 
was  moved  in  its  entirety  to  Philadelphia, 
the  Social  Security  Board  to  Richmond,  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  to  Chicago.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  latter  move,  this  decentral¬ 
ization  proved  to  be  beneficial  in  many  in¬ 
stances.  A  number  of  agencies  performed 
more  efficiently  by  staying  out  of  Washing¬ 
ton  and  locating  nearer  the  areas  of  their 
jurisdiction.  Chicago,  as  the  largest  rail¬ 
road  center  in  the  nation,  was  seen  to  be 
the  logical  spot  for  a  governmental  organ¬ 
ization  functioning  for  the  benefit  of  rail¬ 
road  employees.  Consequently,  with  this 
additional  factor  in  mind,  Denver  was 
chosen  as  the  site  for  the  Bureau  of  Na- 
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tional  Parks.  The  Department  of  Wild 
Game,  Fish  and  Plant  Life  located  in  Kansas 
City,  the  Bureau  of  Censorship  in  New  York 
City  and  the  enormous  Office  of  Dependency 
Benefits  took  over  the  new  Prudential  Life 
Insurance  building  in  Newark  before  the 
paint  was  dry  or  the  white-wash  crosses 
scrubbed  from  the  windowpanes.  In  plan¬ 
ning  for  these  shifts,  the  Office  of  Decen¬ 
tralization  had  to  keep  in  mind  that  some 
of  the  newer  agencies,  partieularly  those 
eoncerned  with  the  war  in  any  of  its  phases, 
such  as  the  Veterans’  Administration,  neces¬ 
sarily  would  expand  enormously.  There¬ 
fore,  not  only  were  rigid  governmental 
specifications  to  be  considered,  but  the 
space  secured  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  to  permit  a  rapid,  abnormal  growth  to 
a  size  no  one  could  then  calculate. 

Older  Buildings  Renovated  to  Ease  Space 

Shortage 

Simultaneously,  throughout  the  country, 
all  the  armed  forces  also  were  seeking 
space;  not  only  camp  sites  and  training 
centers,  but  office  and  loft  space  for  various 
command  headquarters,  recruiting  and  in¬ 
duction  centers,  specialized  schools,  labora¬ 
tories  and  fabulous  storage  areas.  These 
demands  did  not  even  include  the  needs  of 
draft  boards  or  the  expanding  offices  of  the 
OPA.  While  in  some  communities  it  was 
often  possible  to  locate  draft  boards  and 
the  War  Price  and  Rationing  Boards  in 
municipal  buildings,  firehouses,  community 
centers  or  old  schools,  in  most  cities  these 
agencies  needed  large  suites  of  offices.  At 
the  district  and  regional  level,  the  OPA, 
especially,  needed  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
square  feet  of  high  class  office  space  located 
at  the  busiest  intersections  of  transporta¬ 
tion  so  as  best  to  serve  the  public.  Every 
agency,  new  or  old,  civilian  or  military,  had 
tons  of  records,  all  “irreplaceable”  and 
“valuable”  beyond  calculation.  These  dead 


weights  required  very  special  storage  space; 
the  largest  possible  open  floor  areas,  not 
less  than  60,000  square  feet  to  a  unit,  ca¬ 
pable  of  sustaining  a  floor  load  of  250 
pounds  per  square  foot,  fire  protected  and 
out  of  any  probable  bombing  range. 

Relief  agencies  not  only  multiplied,  but 
existing  ones  expanded  beyond  anyone’s 
anticipation.  Before  our  entry  into  the  war, 
most  of  the  relief  work  was  carried  on  out 
of  rent-free  space,  small  offices  and  lofts  not 
ordinarily  in  demand.  Within  a  few  weeks 
of  Pearl  Harbor,  many  of  these  absorbed 
whole  floors  or  more,  to  say  nothing  of  rent¬ 
ing  workrooms  and  sectional  headquarters 
in  various  parts  of  the  cities.  The  Ameriean 
Red  Cross,  for  example,  in  Manhattan,  be¬ 
fore  the  spring  of  1942,  was  utilizing  as  its 
headquarters  the  whole  of  the  old  Tiffany 
building  at  37th  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue. 

But  the  greatest  expansion  of  all  was  by 
industries  catering  to  the  war  production 
program,  munitions,  food  processing  com¬ 
panies,  textile  and  clothing  firms,  airplane 
manufacturers  and  hundreds  of  other  sub¬ 
sidiaries  or  allied  organizations.  The  added 
offices  in  key  cities  needed  by  such  enter¬ 
prises  presented  problems  most  difficult  of 
solution.  Here  again  the  confusion  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  1942  turnover  from  a  peace 
economy  to  war,  worked  some  hardship  and 
delays.  There  were  businesses  and  manu¬ 
facturers  clinging  to  needed  space  and  try¬ 
ing  to  maintain  production  schedules  for 
commodities  which  had  not  yet  been 
officially  declared  non-essential;  unwilling 
to  relinquish  their  control  of  space  until 
the  last  moment  because  often  they  were  in 
the  process  of  negotiating  war  contracts, 
there  were  several  costly  bottlenecks  in  the 
assembling  of  necessarily  contiguous  areas. 
But  on  the  whole  the  enormous  demands  of 
firms  in  essential  work,  to  whom  had  been 
given  the  green  light  in  terms  of  definite 
war  contracts,  were  filled.  Here  one  can 
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give  great  credit  to  the  resourcefulness  and 
vision  of  both  the  real  estate  men  trying  to 
solve  these  problems  and  the  owners  and 
business  executives  themselves.  With  a 
high  percentage  of  first'class  space  taken  by 
the  government  or  the  Armed  Forces,  or¬ 
ganizations  moving  into  their  third  or 
fourth  choice  locations  many  times  ingen¬ 
iously  transformed  over-age  or  down-grade 
buildings  into  efficient,  pleasant  places  in 
which  to  work.  This  was  particularly  true 
of  general  office  space.  The  renovations, 
slight  as  they  might  be  under  wartime  con¬ 
ditions,  nevertheless  toned  up  the  whole 
neighborhood  and  restored  in  some  measure 
the  lost  values  of  leaner  years. 

But  the  prime  factor  in  the  early  short¬ 
ages  and  continuing  “tight  market”  in  loft 
space,  however,  was  not  only  this  absorp¬ 
tion  of  space  convertible  to  office  units; 
rather  it  was  the  even  greater  demand  by 
subcontractors  for  places  suitable  to  light 
manufacturing.  All  over  the  country,  major 
contractors  let  out  small-item  work  to 
thousands  of  lesser  firms  who  quickly  con¬ 
verted  to  war  use  not  only  their  tools,  ma¬ 
chines  and  the  skills  of  their  employees,  hut 
absorbed  in  the  process  millions  of  feet  of 
loft  space  of  all  classifications.  On  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  cities,  in  small  villages,  on  the 
fringe  of  residential  districts,  hundreds 
upon  hundreds  of  buildings,  long-time  drab 
dependents,  found  themselves  in  the  profit 
columns  of  real  estate  portfolios,  revived 
by  the  hum  and  clang  of  busy  machines.  In 
recent  months,  many  of  these  units  have 
been  purchased  for  permanent  occupancy. 
From  the  angles  of  tax-wisdom,  prestige  and 
a  sense  of  security  and  continuity,  the  ex¬ 
clusive  use  of  an  entire  building  has  its 
distinct  advantages  for  many  firms. 

Commercial  Units  Over-Rented 

Thus  the  die  was  cast  for  a  period  of  peak 
occupancy  which  has  prevailed  through 
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August,  1945.  One  must  consider  that  in 
almost  every  instance,  governmental  re¬ 
quirements  had  to  be  satisfied  first,  with 
their  rigid  specifications  of  a  ratio  of  eighty 
square  feet  per  person  employed,  the  strict 
regulations  as  to  washroom  facilities,  eleva¬ 
tor  capacities,  fire  and  disaster  precautions 
and  the  standardized  lease  forms  which 
often  slowed  negotiations.  Government 
needs  satisfied,  the  second  priority  then 
went  to  war  production  in  its  multiple 
phases  and  types  of  space  required.  In  what 
was  left,  “business”  attempted  to  carry  on. 
When  we  recognize  the  formula  that 
“normal  occupancy”  leaves  a  differential  of 
10  per  cent  for  vacancies,  we  readily 
can  see  that  the  saturation  point  was  not 
only  reached  but  surpassed.  It  truthfully 
can  be  said,  by  reason  of  subleasing,  that 
many  buildings  were  more  than  100 
per  cent  rented!  This  happened  when 
firms  subleased  space  for  which  they  had 
no  immediate  use  under  wartime  condi¬ 
tions,  yet  might  need  critically  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions;  space,  for  example,  pre¬ 
viously  used  for  display  rooms  or  sales 
force  occupancy.  As  there  were  no  goods  to 
sell,  their  sales  forces  were  not  only  super¬ 
fluous  but  for  the  most  part  made  non¬ 
existent  by  the  draft.  To  release  such  space, 
especially  as  much  of  it  was  in  relatively 
small  units,  would  quite  probably  cripple 
their  reconversion  plans  or  render  imprac¬ 
tical  the  inclusion  of  their  services  into  the 
war  effort  should  the  need  arise. 

The  over-all  picture,  then,  particularly  in 
the  major  cities  of  the  country  and  in  areas 
close  to  training  centers,  embarkation 
points,  or  the  immense  new  war  plants,  was 
one  of  capacity  occupancy.  This  situation 
produced  a  “displaced  persons”  problem  of 
our  own  brand!  Business  firms,  especially 
those  using  units  ranging  from  500 
to  5,000  square  feet  of  space,  were  those 
most  frequently  dislocated  in  order  to 
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assemble  single  units  of  large  floor  area 
for  the  government  or  the  Armed  Forces. 
For  the  most  part,  these  went  into  buildings 
not  eligible  for  government  occupancy  by 
reason  of  size,  structural  design  or  degree 
of  deterioration.  Consequently,  hundreds 
of  aging  buildings  were  arrested  on  the 
down  grade  and  pulled  back  into  active 
service  at  a  level  of  economic  productivity 
which  placed  them  firmly  on  the  credit  side 
of  the  ledgers.  Business  men,  real  estate 
agencies  and  owners  made  the  hest  of  an  un< 
predicted  situation;  it  had  not  heen  antici* 
pated  that  the  gigantic  scope  of  our  war 
effort  could  overflow  the  immense  resources 
of  commercial  space  in  the  nation.  But  it 
did,  and  everyone  concerned  geared  their 
necessary  shifts  and  negotiations  to  the 
pressures  of  war  necessity.  Only  in  rare  in¬ 
stances  was  it  necessary  for  government  to 
employ  its  power  of  eminent  domain.  The 
issuance  of  a  “directive”  from  the  appro¬ 
priate  Washington  headquarters  demand¬ 
ing  space  was  in  all  but  the  fewest  cases 
sufficient  to  avoid  condemnation  proceed¬ 
ings. 

Few  Space  Readjustments 

Then  suddenly  the  end  of  the  war  was  in 
sight.  It  was  like  seeing  still  waters  aherd 
after  a  hair-raising  ride  through  ehurning 
rapids.  On  May  8th,  1945,  the  guns  in 
Europe  sputtered  and  were  silent.  Peace, 
just  tipping  the  horizon,  filled  the  skies 
with  the  brilliancy  of  a  new  dawning.  The 
Today  for  which  so  many  millions  had 
toiled  and  died  through  the  long,  black, 
torturous  night  of  war  was  no  longer  To¬ 
morrow;  it  was  this  day.  This  day,  it  was 
true,  still  carried  great  burdens,  the  heavi¬ 
est  of  which  was  the  Pacific  war  still  to  be 
won  and  the  problems  of  reconversion,  still 
to  be  fully  articulated.  Even  now,  at  this 
writing,  when  complete  victory  has  come 
and  the  day  of  peace  has  known  its  noon. 


we  can  but  roughly  survey  the  probable 
course  of  receding  occupancies. 

It  is  reasonable  to  expect,  for  one  thing, 
as  we  intimated  above,  that  many  of  the 
agencies  moved  out  of  Washington  as  an 
emergency  war  measure,  wiU  stay  where 
they  are.  Washington  is  destined  to  be  a 
crowded,  restless  city  for  years  to  come;  not 
only  is  it  the  hub  of  world  affairs,  but  the 
political  and  economic  nerve  center  of  the 
greatest  industrial  country  in  the  world. 
Building  has  by  no  means  kept  pace,  there, 
with  demand;  in  fact,  the  razing  or  rede¬ 
signing  of  the  many  war-born  temporary 
buildings  all  over  the  city,  undoubtedly 
will  produce  a  temporary  need  for  the  dis- 
persement  of  employees  and  agencies  while 
permanent  units  are  being  built.  We  can 
expect  little  space  to  be  released  in  the 
capital  which  will  not  be  reabsorbed  im¬ 
mediately  as  the  political  pattern,  at  least 
for  the  foreseeable  future,  provides  continu¬ 
ing  federal  agencies  of  large  scope,  both  as 
space  users  and  employers. 

Secondly,  it  has  been  proved  that  those 
bureaus  moved  out  of  Washington  or  in¬ 
itially  established  away  from  the  capital, 
have  functioned  smoothly.  Communities 
are  pleased  to  have  them ;  after  all,  it  means 
larger  buying  power,  fuller  local  employ¬ 
ment,  housing  benefits,  and  greater  prestige. 
In  due  course,  it  is  highly  probable  (where 
it  has  not  already  taken  place)  that  perma¬ 
nent  structures  will  be  purchased  or  built 
to  governmental  specifications,  inevitably 
benefiting  the  business  areas  in  which  they 
are  located. 

There  will,  of  course,  be  thousands  of 
square  feet  released  by  the  dissolution  of 
war  agencies.  Some  of  this  unquestionably 
will  be  taken  over  immediately  by  the  area 
offices  of  such  long-term  organizations  as 
the  Veterans’  Administration,  the  Dffice  of 
Dependency  Benefits  and  the  like.  Further¬ 
more,  there  are  certain  services  of  the  Armed 
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Forces  which  will  he  functioning  for  a  long 
period  ahead;  the  Army  and  the  Marine 
Quartermaster  Corps,  for  example,  and  the 
Purchasing  Department  of  the  Navy  and 
Coast  Guard  have  such  enormous  excesses  of 
materiel  that  months  will  be  required  to 
inventory  and  dispose  of  it.  The  fact  that 
aU  the  armed  forces  are  to  be  kept  at  far 
greater  peacetime  strength  than  ever  before, 
will  cushion  the  shock  to  many  areas  of  sud* 
den,  extensive  vacancies.  Moreover,  our 
armies  of  occupation,  both  in  Europe  and 
in  the  Pacific,  must  continuously  be  kept 
supplied  from  various  command  headquar* 
ters  established  in  large  suites  of  offices  in 
key  cities. 

High  Occupancy  of  Present  Space  to 
Continue 

There  has,  of  course,  been  little  time  or 
material  for  new  building  as  contemplated 
in  “post-war  planning.”  With  the  public 
demand  for  the  replacement  of  worn-out 
equipment  as  well  as  for  new  items,  the 
urgency  for  rapid  labor  reconversion  and 
the  revival  of  the  competitive  spirit,  busi¬ 
ness  is  now  neither  wiUing  nor  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  to  wait  for  new  construction.  The  neces¬ 
sity  is  for  immediate  production,  merchan¬ 
dising  and  delivery  to  the  retail  outlets 
“faster  than  is  possible.”  Business  needs 
office,  display  and  manufacturing  space  at 
once;  there  must  be  room  for  training 
schools  to  re-educate  its  personnel,  sales  and 
display  rooms  must  be  re-created,  depart¬ 
ments,  long  abandoned  as  nonessential  to 
war  production,  must  be  brought  back  to 
activity  and  department  executives  must  be 
housed  in  appropriate  offices.  The  vast 
technological  advances  of  the  war  years 
must  be  analyzed  in  relation  to  each  busi¬ 
ness  and  space  acquired  for  greatly  ex¬ 
panded  laboratory  facilities  which  dozens 
of  business  lines  have  never  before  required. 
Moreover,  as  astute  landlords  are  requiring 


longer-term  leases  than  was  usual  before  the 
war,  there  will  be  less  opportunity  for 
gradual,  piecemeal  expansion  by  the  ab¬ 
sorption  of  adjoining  offices  as  short-term 
tenants  shift  about. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  question  of  rental 
costs.  For  several  reasons,  the  chief  of  which 
was  the  difficulties  of  administration,  com¬ 
mercial  rent  control  was  not  imposed  in 
critical  areas  with  the  exception  of  New 
York  City.  Wartime  demands  have  raised 
many  properties  to  the  profit  level  after 
years  of  economic  anemia.  Percentage  ad¬ 
vances  in  rent  have  not  always  given  a  true 
picture  of  a  healthy  situation.  In  every 
large  city,  properties  which  for  years  pro¬ 
duced  an  acceptable  return  on  investment 
rapidly  became  liabilities  as  the  depression 
era  sapped  occupancies  downward  to  fatal 
levels.  Taxes,  maintenance  and  operational 
costs  were  barely  met  by  or  were  greater 
than  the  rental  income  and  where  equities 
were  not  strong,  and  buildings  passed  away 
from  original  ownership  into  receivership  or 
gradually  deteriorated  in  quality  to  the 
point  where  they  were  either  deserted, 
blighted  or  razed.  The  war  period  re¬ 
stored  the  economic  vitality  of  thousands 
of  such  buildings  with  subsequent  benefit 
to  the  over-all  picture  of  sound  enterprise. 
Tenants  assuming  longer-term  leases  can 
feel  bulwarked  against  possible  rent  in¬ 
creases  which  might  accompany  a  boom 
period.  Furthermore,  rentals  in  new  con¬ 
struction  will  be  higher  than  in  present 
buildings.  Not  only  is  there  anticipation 
of  continuing  high  labor  costs,  but  all  the 
newest,  expensive  developments  such  as 
fluorescent  lighting,  soundproofing  and  air 
conditioning,  electronic  devices,  improved 
elevator  equipment  and  advanced  plumb¬ 
ing  facilities  will  heighten  the  cost  of  con¬ 
struction  and  increase  capital  investment 
from  which  reasonable  returns  must  be 
realized. 
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There  is,  also,  the  time  element  to  he 
considered;  these  buildings  of  the  future, 
while  undoubtedly  even  now  on  the  draft* 
ing  boards  and  under  estimation  by  con¬ 
tractors,  are,  for  practical  purposes,  years 
away.  Business  meanwhile  must  reorganize 
itself  in  order  to  establish  the  kind  of 
economy  which  will  support  the  exciting 
plans  of  our  engineers  and  architects. 

Prospects  for  Rental  of  Rehabilitated 

Buildings  Good 

For  the  time  being,  certainly,  it  would 
seem  that  for  the  most  part,  business  firms 
will  want  to  reestablish  themselves  within 
or  near  their  own  familiar  districts.  What 
is  most  eagerly  sought,  therefore,  is  released 
government  space,  which  is,  ipso  facto,  the 
best.  Not  only  was  it  the  highest  class 
space  to  begin  with,  but  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  square  feet  of  secondary  space 
have  been  added  to  it  by  improvements  dur¬ 
ing  government  occupancy.  In  dozens  of 
instances  when  necessity  dictated  a  location 
in  which  there  was  no  available  space  up  to 
federal  specifications,  Washington  spent 
millions  of  dollars  on  renovational  improve¬ 
ments:  soundproofing,  fluorescent  lighting, 
partitioning,  floor  bracing  and  coverings, 
added  washroom  facilities,  additional  ele¬ 
vators  and  modernized  heating  equipment. 
Smaller,  older  buildings,  as  we  have  al¬ 
ready  pointed  out,  were  similarly  improved 
by  the  displaced  firms  who  had  moved  into 
them  as  a  war  emergency. 

It  seems  very  likely  that  hundreds  of 
business  organizations  will  stay  perma¬ 


nently  in  these  “emergency”  quarters. 
Most  businesses  are  reluctant  movers;  not 
only  does  it  take  time  and  cost  money,  but 
there  is  always  the  danger  of  labor  displace¬ 
ment  and  loss  of  identity  with  a  particular 
address.  There  is,  especially  in  loft  build¬ 
ings,  a  majority  of  small-unit  users  and  the 
lower  rent-scale  of  these  second-choice 
buildings  will  remain  undeniably  attractive. 
Where  larger  areas  are  taken,  the  difference 
in  rent  (always  a  fixed  item  of  overhead)  is 
very  appreciable,  with  the  resultant  positive 
effect  on  production  costs.  Therefore,  pro¬ 
vided  obsolescence  and  deferred  mainte¬ 
nance  are  not  permitted  to  become  irritants 
or  detriments  to  tenant  activities,  these  war¬ 
time  changes  stand  likely  to  benefit  both 
owners  and  lessees  alike. 

Ownership  should  become  keenly  alert, 
however,  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  build¬ 
ing  maintenance  at  a  high  level;  the  eco¬ 
nomic  stability  and  health  of  middle-aged 
buildings  can  be  prolonged  immeasurably 
by  a  willingness  to  return  a  percentage  of 
rents  to  their  source  in  consistent  improve¬ 
ments  and  modernization. 

Buildings,  like  people,  can  grow  drab 
with  the  years;  the  war  period  has  chal¬ 
lenged  owners  to  develop  a  pride  of  owner¬ 
ship  and  has  changed  the  attitudes  of  both 
landlords  and  tenants  in  appraising  what 
the  rehabilitation  of  buildings  can  do,  even 
though  they  were  thought  to  be  far  beyond 
their  prime  productivity.  There  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why,  if  we  will  but  heed  the  lessons  of 
these  last  terrible  years  of  waste  and  profli¬ 
gacy,  these  assets  should  not  be  preserved. 
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Condensation  Problems 

There  has  been  a  parabolic  increase  in 
the  reported  number  of  condensation  prob¬ 
lems  in  Northern  States  within  recent 
years.  This  has  been  true  not  only  in  in¬ 
dividual  homes  but  there  have  been  fre¬ 
quent  instances  in  apartment  buildings, 
office  buildings  and  factories.  The  increase 
in  this  problem  is  the  apparent  result  of  the 
growing  prevalence  of  the  use  of  insulating 
materials.  It  has  been  accentuated  in  recent 
years  by  several  freak  periods  of  swift  tem¬ 
perature  change,  during  some  of  which, 
when  the  humidity  was  high,  entire  top 
floors  of  some  insulated  buildings  have  been 
soaked  through  the  effect  of  condensation 
alone.  Roofers  and  masons  report  that  ap¬ 
proximately  25  per  cent  of  the  “leaks” 
which  they  are  called  upon  to  investigate 
prove  to  be  merely  condensation  on  base¬ 
ment  walls,  in  attic  spaces  and  on  exterior 
elevations  of  all  types.  The  Forest  Service 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has,  therefore,  issued  a  very  timely 
article  written  by  the  senior  engineer,  L.  V. 
Teesdale,  entitled  “Condensation  Problems 
in  Modern  Buildings.”  This  is  the  most 
exhaustive  study  of  the  problem  which  we 
have  seen  and  it  should  prove  helpful  to 
property  managers,  particularly  those  op¬ 
erating  buildings  north  of  the  Ohio  River. 
Because  of  the  value  of  the  report  and  its 
timeliness  at  this  season  of  the  year,  we  are 
reproducing  Mr.  Teesdale’s  study  in  this 
column : 


Report  of  U.  S.  Forest  Service 

The  condensation  problem  is  not  new, 
always  having  been  rather  common  in 
barns  during  severe  winter  weather,  but 
only  in  recent  years  has  it  become  a  gen¬ 
eral  problem  in  houses.  Water  stains 
on  walls  and  ceilings  are  the  common 
signs  of  this  condensation,  but  often  the 
damage  is  more  serious.  Stain  and  de¬ 
cay  in  sheathing,  studs,  and  roof  mem¬ 
bers;  loosened  plaster;  outside  paint 
failures  on  siding,  and  door  and  window 
trim ;  and  efflorescence  on  brick  and 
stone  are  frequently  the  result  of  this 
condensation.  The  question  naturally 
arises  as  to  why  condensation  should  be 
more  of  a  problem  today  than  it  used  to 
be.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  cause  is 
the  result  of  certain  improvements  in¬ 
tended  to  increase  the  comfort  of  the 
occupants  and  decrease  operating  ex¬ 
penses.  Such  improvements  include 
thermal  insulation,  weather  strips,  storm 
sash,  calking  around  windows  and  doors, 
and  other  means  of  decreasing  heat  loss 
and  wind  infiltration.  Because  of  the 
tighter  building  construction  the  normal 
relative  humidity  within  a  house  so  con¬ 
structed  will  be  higher  than  in  houses 
less  tightly  constructed.  In  addition,  as 
a  health  and  comfort  measure,  modern 
homes  are  usually  provided  with  some 
means  of  increasing  the  normal  humidity 
either  through  the  heating  system  or  by 
some  auxiliary  method.  These  worthy 
improvements  in  construction  and 
equipment  that  increase  comfort  and 
health  and  decrease  operating  expenses 
are  the  factors  mainly  responsible  for 
the  increase  in  the  condensation  prob¬ 
lem.  To  enjoy  the  advantages  of  such 
improvements  without  suffering  the  dis- 
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advantages,  certain  protective  measures 
should  be  provided. 

Most  of  the  trouble  occurs  in  homes 
where  the  relative  humidity  is  main* 
tained  at  over  40  percent,  in  which  case 
there  may  be  evidence  of  condensation 
after  every  cold  snap.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  homes  only  show  evidence 
of  condensation  during  or  after  period 
of  excessively  low  temperatures ;  such  as 
occur  once  in  three  or  four  years. 

At  low  temperature,  for  example,  out¬ 
door  conditions  at  zero,  air  will  hold 
very  little  water  vapor  and  the  vapor 
pressure  is  low.  Water  vapor  is  added  to 
the  atmosphere  within  a  home  from 
many  sources,  such  as  cooking,  laundry 
work,  bathing,  respiration,  and  evapora¬ 
tion  from  plants.  The  vapor  pressure 
inside  a  house  is  consequently  greater 
than  that  outside. 

Further,  the  normal  vapor  pressure 
may  be  supplemented  by  evaporating 
water  in  a  furnace  pan,  water  containers 
on  radiators,  or  some  similar  system  thus 
increasing  the  vapor  pressure.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  a  constant  outleakage  of 
water  vapor,  the  amount  depending 
upon  the  tightness  of  windows  and  doors, 
the  permeability  of  wall  materials,  and 
upon  other  factors.  Our  older  types  of 
homes  usually  were  so  constructed  that 
the  vapor  was  not  retained  and  low 
humidities  prevailed  in  cold  weather. 
Where  the  construction  is  of  a  type  that 
minimizes  infiltration  and  resists  vapor 
loss  the  vapor  pressure  inside  will  be 
proportionately  higher  than  in  houses 
less  tightly  constructed. 

Winter  air  conditioning  means,  among 
other  things,  maintaining  a  humidity  in 
the  home  at  some  established  value  in¬ 
tended  to  be  better  suited  to  health  and 
•comfort  than  the  normal  humidity  just 
described.  The  humidity  may  be  raised 
automatically  with  a  hygrostat  in  which 
case  the  minimum  humidity  will  be 
relatively  constant. 

The  relative  humidity  in  homes  varies 
widely  depending  upon  a  variety  of 
factors,  principally  outdoor  tempera¬ 
tures.  The  average  humidity  for  vary¬ 
ing  outside  temperatures  as  determined 
from  the  average  moisture  content  of 


wood  samples  is  illustrated  in  Figure  1. 
This  illustrates  how  the  relative  humidity 
or  vapor  pressure  inside  of  the  house 
varies  more  or  less  directly  with  the 
temperature  outside.  Also  that  where 
automatic  humidity  control  capable  only 
of  raising  the  humidity  is  used  the  mini¬ 
mum  humidity  is  fixed  during  cold 
weather,  but  humidity  may  be  higher 
than  the  minimum  during  periods  when 
outside  temperatures  are  mild.  The 
amount  of  water  evaporated  from 


OUTS/DC  Tit^PtRATURE 

Figure  1 

Relation  of  normal  humidity  within  a  house 
to  outside  temperature 

furnace  pans  in  very  mild  weather  is 
small,  but  as  the  outdoor  temperature 
drops  the  amount  increases.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  one  case  only  about  1  quart  is 
used  per  24  hours  when  the  outdoor 
temperatures  average  45°  F.,  but  2-^ 
gallons  are  used  when  outdoor  tempera¬ 
tures  are  about  zero.  The  amount  re¬ 
quired  to  maintain  a  fixed  minimum 
humidity  of  40  per  cent  at  zero  as  il¬ 
lustrated  in  Figure  1  would  be  very 
much  greater. 

To  understand  the  phenomenon  of 
condensation  requires  a  knowledge  of 
the  physical  laws  that  apply.  A  certain 
amount  of  water  vapor  is  always  present 
in  the  atmosphere.  The  maximum 
amount  of  water  vapor  that  can  be 
present  depends  upon  the  temperature 
of  the  air,  being  greater  at  higher  tem¬ 
peratures.  By  definition,  air  that  is 
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completely  saturated  with  water  vapor  is 
at  its  dewpoint  temperature,  and  its  rela* 
tive  humidity  is  100  per  cent.  Air  not 
completely  saturated  with  water  vapor 
is  above  its  dewpoint  temperature  and 
its  relative  humidity  is  less  than  100  per 
cent.  Adding  water  vapor  to  unsaturated 
air  without  changing  the  temperature  of 
the  air  will  increase  the  relative  humidity 
and  raise  the  dewpoint  temperature. 
Removing  water  vapor  will  have  the  op¬ 
posite  effects.  Raising  the  temperature  of 
air  without  changing  the  amount  of  water 
vapor  in  it  will  decrease  its  relative  hu¬ 
midity.  Lowering  the  temperature  with¬ 
out  changing  the  amount  of  water  vapor 
will  increase  the  relative  humidity  till  the 
dewpoint  temperature  and  saturation 
are  reached.  Further  lowering  of  the 
temperature  will  cause  progressive  con¬ 
densation  of  water  vapor  from  the  air. 

The  use  of  relative  humidity  as  a 
measure  of  the  amount  of  water  vapor 
present  in  a  given  atmosphere  is  not 
always  satisfactory  because  this  relation¬ 
ship  varies  with  the  temperature.  Hence, 
it  is  often  more  practical  to  use  the  vapor 
pressure  of  the  water  vapor  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  since  it  is  a  direct  measure  of  the 
amount  of  vapor  present  in  the  air. 
This  property  is  commonly  expressed  in 
terms  of  inches  of  mercury  or  pounds 
per  square  inch. 

Condensation  will  take  place  on  a  solid 
surface  below  the  dewpoint  temperature 
as,  for  example,  the  glass  surface  of  a 
window.  Condensation  can  also  take 
place  on  materials  permeable  to  vapor  if 
the  surface  be  below  the  dewpoint  tem¬ 
perature. 

If  adjacent  surfaces  in  a  comparatively 
confined  space  are  at  different  tempera¬ 
tures,  all  below  the  dewpoint  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  in  the  space,  the  surface  at  the 
lowest  temperature  may,  through  con¬ 
densation,  reduce  the  dewpoint  to  its  own 
temperature.  The  temperatures  of  the 
other  adjacent  surfaces  will  then  be 
above  the  new  dewpoint  and  therefore  in¬ 
capable  of  condensing  moisture.  Even¬ 
tually,  under  these  conditions,  all  the 
condensation  would  be  on  the  coldest  sur¬ 
face. 

Vapor  may  pass  through  a  material 


composed  of  a  single  thickness  of 
homogeneous  but  permeable  substance 
having  one  surface  either  above  or  be¬ 
low  the  dewpoint  temperature  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  on  the  warm  side  and  the 
other  at  a  lower  vapor  pressure. 

The  movement  of  water  vapor  is 
largely  independent  of  air  movement 
and  no  general  circulation  of  air  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  the  vapor  from  its  source 
to  the  condensing  surface.  Vapor 
actually  moves  by  diffusion  from  points 
of  high  vapor  pressure  to  zones  of  lower 
pressures. 

Most  building  materials,  including 
plaster,  wood,  concrete,  most  kinds  of 
brick,  and  various  building  papers,  are 
permeable  to  vapor.  The  rate  of  vapor 
movement  from  one  point  to  another  is 
more  or  less  proportional  to  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  vapor  pressure  between  the 
points  and  inversely  proportional  to  the 
resistance  of  the  interposed  materials. 
Walls  of  conventional  house  construc¬ 
tion  are  composed  of  a  variety  of  ma¬ 
terials  varying  in  permeability.  Also 
the  temperature  gradients  through  a 
wall  drop  step  by  step  according  to  the 
thermal  properties  of  the  material  and 
the  difference  in  temperature  between 
the  warm  interior  and  the  cold  exterior. 
Should  the  temperature  at  any  point 
within  the  wall,  as  for  example,  at  the 
inner  face  of  the  sheathing,  fall  below 
the  dewpoint  temperature  of  the  room 
side  of  the  wall  condensation  would  take 
place  at  that  point. 

A  house  wall  typical  of  many  insulated 
forms  of  construction  is  illustrated  in 
Figure  2-A.  This  wall  has  lath  and 
plaster  on  the  inside  and  sheathing, 
paper,  and  bevel  siding  on  the  outside. 
Fill  insulation  occupies  the  entire  stud 
space.  Indoor  conditions  are  assumed  to 
be:  temperature  70°  F.  and  relative 
humidity  40  percent;  the  dewpoint  for 
these  conditions  is  44°  F.  and  the  water 
vapor  pressure  0.295  inch  of  mercury. 
Temperature  gradients  through  the  wall 
are  shown  in  solid  black  for  three  out¬ 
door  temperatures,  namely  20°  F.,  0°  F., 
and-20°  F.  Actual  gradients  in  any  indi¬ 
vidual  wall  of  this  type  may  be  expected 
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to  be  very  similar  to  these.  Much  work 
has  been  done  on  this  subject  by  many 
agencies  and  the  facts  are  well  estab¬ 
lished.  Much  less  work  has  been  done  on 
vapor  movement  through  walls  and  as¬ 
sociated  phenomena  and  we  are  much 
less  sure  of  our  ground.  However,  cur¬ 
rently  coUected  data  indicate  that,  under 
the  assumed  conditions  (outside  temper-' 
ature  0°  F.),  the  temperature  of  the  in¬ 
ner  face  of  the  sheathing  very  largely 
controls  the  dewpoint  within  the  entire 
stud  space.  It  appears  that  condensa¬ 
tion  upon  this  face,  which  is  well  be¬ 
low  the  dewpoint  of  the  atmosphere  in 


Section  of  conventional  frame  wall  with  fill  insula¬ 
tion  showing  temperature,  dewpoint,  and  relative 
humidity  gradients  without  vapor  barrier  (Figure 
2-A)  and  with  vapor  barrier  (Figure  2-BJ. 

the  room,  serves  to  lower  the  dewpoint 
'  within  the  stud  space.  Just  how  much 
lowering  takes  place  we  do  not  know 
for  sure.  It  seems  apparent,  however, 
that  at  the  boundary  conditions,  the 
stud  space  would  be  the  temperature  of 
dewpoint  temperature  throughout  the 
the  inner  face  of  the  sheathing.  The 
relative  humidity  gradient  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  illustrated  dewpoint  gradient 
is  shown  as  a  dot  and  dash  line  in  the 
figure. 


The  amount  of  condensation  that  can 
develop  within  a  wall  depends  upon  the 
resistance  of  intervening  materials  to 
vapor  transfusion,  differences  in  vapor 
pressure,  and  time.  Ordinary  plaster  and 
lath  have  comparatively  low  resistance. 
If  the  plaster  is  finished  with  paint  the 
resistance  is  increased  somewhat.  High 
indoor  vapor  pressures  are  associated 
with  high  relative  humidities  and  high 
temperatures.  Low  outdoor  vapor  pres¬ 
sures  always  exist  at  low  temperatures, 
since  even  the  saturate  vapor  pressures 
are  low  at  low  temperatures.  Weather 
conditions  are  not  static  and  the  duration 
of  critical  conditions  varies  widely  with 
the  time  of  year  and  the  severity  of  the 
weather.  During  long  continued  cold 
spells,  such  as  the  six  weeks  low  tempera¬ 
ture  period  in  January  and  February 
1936,  the  condensation  problem  becomes 
acute.  In  the  winter  of  1937-38  there  was 
only  one  day  at  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
when  the  temperature  was  below  zero, 
though  there  were  about  90  days  in  which 
it  averaged  below  20°  F.  Though  the 
number  of  homes  affected  by  condensa¬ 
tion  would  be  less  during  the  mild  winter 
conditions,  many  cases  were  reported. 

Where  information  was  available  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  minimum  humidities  in 
the  affected  houses  exceeded  35  per  cent 
and  generally  were  higher. 

In  Figure  2-A  we  assumed  a  boundary 
condition  in  which  the  dewpoint  temper¬ 
ature  in  the  stud  space  was  absolutely 
controlled  by  the  temperature  of  the  in¬ 
ner  face  of  the  sheathing,  and  there  was- 
a  sharp  drop  in  dewpoint  temperature 
through  the  lath  and  plaster.  The  rate 
of  vapor  movement  and  the  rate  of  con¬ 
densation  on  the  sheathing  would  be  com¬ 
paratively  high  on  account  of  the  low 
vapor  resistance  of  lath  and  plaster.  In 
Figure  2-B  we  have  placed  a  vapor  bar¬ 
rier  between  the  studs  and  the  lath.  This 
harrier  greatly  reduces  the  rate  of  vapor 
movement  through  the  wall,  and  thus 
very  materially  reduces  the  possibility 
of  trouble  from  condensation.  What 
actually  happens  to  the  vapor  which 
finds  its  way  through  the  barrier  depends 
largely  upon  the  vapor  resistance  of  that 
part  of  the  wall  outside  of  the  studs.  If, 
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for  instance,  the  sheathing  paper  be  an 
exceUent  vapor  barrier  one  may  expect 
most  of  the  vapor  to  condense  on  the 
sheathing  or  sheathing  paper,  just  as  it 
did  under  the  conditions  we  selected  for 
Figure  2>A.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
vapor  resistance  of  sheathing  paper  and 
siding  be  very  low,  most  of  the  vapor  may 
escape  to  the  outside  atmosphere  without 
condensation.  We  have  chosen  to  illus¬ 
trate  this  condition  in  Figure  2-B  by 
showing  the  dewpoint  temperature  (the 
dotted  line)  as  always  below  the  atmos¬ 
pheric  temperature.  It  must  be  obvious 
that  as  close  an  approach  as  possible  to 
this  ideal  condition  is  desirable  from  the 
moisture  standpoint,  and  our  present 
tentative  recommendations  call  for  high 
vapor-resistance  on  the  warm  side  of  the 
wall,  and  low  vapor  resistance  on  the  cold 
side.  These  recommendations  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  modified  in  detail  as  we  learn 
more  about  the  whole  subject  and 
specially  about  the  extent  to  which  rain 
driven  under  the  siding  by  the  wind  is  a 
factor. 

Figure  3-A  shows  the  calculated 
temperature  gradients  through  an  unin¬ 
sulated  wall  and  3-B  through  a  wall  hav¬ 
ing  ^-inch  fiberboard  sheathing  in  place 
of  wood  sheathing.  As  the  heat  loss 
through  walls  of  those  types  is  greater 
than  through  walls  containing  fill  insula¬ 
tion,  the  sheathing  temperatures  are 
higher  than  those  shown  on  Figure  2-A 
and,  consequently,  the  vapor  pressure  dif¬ 
ferences  are  reduced  accordingly.  This 
in  turn  means  that  less  condensation 
would  occur  at  the  same  outside  tempera¬ 
ture  in  walls  of  these  types  than  where 
fill  insulation  is  used,  other  factors  being 
alike. 

Tests  have  been  made  to  determine  the 
comparative  vapor  resistance  of  various 
papers  and  wall  materials  used  in  build¬ 
ing  construction.  Samples  were  sealed 
in  copper  pans  containing  water  and  ex¬ 
posed  in  a  room  controlled  at  80°  F.  and 
30  percent  relative  humidity  and  weighed 
regularly  for  90  days  or  more.  The  values 
obtained  after  the  rate  of  loss  became 
constant  were  calculated  on  a  basis  of 
grains  of  moisture  lost  per  square  foot 
per  hour. 


Table  1. — Comparative  resistance  of 

various  materials  to  vapor  transmission. 

Material  Loss  in  grains  per 

sq.  ft.  per  hour 

Foil  surfaced  reflective  insula¬ 
tion  (double  faced) .  0.061  -  0.093 

Roll  roofing — smooth  surface — 

40  to  65#  per  roll  108  sq.  ft.  .093  -  .123 

Asphalt  impregnated  and  sur¬ 
face  coated  sheathing  paper 
glossy  snrfaced — 


50#  500  sq.  foot  roll . 153-  .555 

35#  500  sq.  foot  roll . 123-  1.480 

Duplex  or  laminated  papers 

30-30-30  . 990-  1.850 

Duplex  or  laminated  papers 

30-60-30  . 370  -  .617 

Duplex  papers  reinforced . 493  -  1.480 

Duplex  paper  coated  with 

metal  oxides . 370-  .930 

Insulation  backup  paper, 

treated  . 617  -  2.462 

Gypsum  lath  with  aluminum 

foil  backing . 061-  .277 

Plaster — wood  lath .  7.90 

Plaster — 3  coats  lead  and  oil. .  2.650-  2.770 

Plaster — 3  coats  flat  wall  paint.  3.080 

Plaster — 2  coats  aluminum 

paint  .  .831 

Plaster — fiberhoard  or  gypsum 

lath .  14.20  -  14  80 

Slaters  felt .  3.700  -  18.50 

Plywood — */4"  Douglas  fir,  soy 

bean  glue  plain .  3  080-  4.620 

2  coats  asphalt  paint .  .308 

2  coats  aluminum  paint....  .930 

5-ply  Douglas  fir .  1.920  -  1.975 

V*"  3-ply  Douglas  fir,  art.  resin 

glue  .  3.080  -  4.620 

Vi"  5-ply  Douglas  fir,  art.  resin 

glue  .  1.975-  2.420 

Insulating  lath  and  sheathing — 

board  type .  18  50  -24.65 

Insulating  sheathing,  surface 

coated  .  2.19  -  3.05 

compressed  fiber  board . .  3.640 

1"  insulating  cork  blocks....  4.440 

V2"  and  1"  blanket  insulation 

between  coated  papers .  1-380-  1.440 

4"  mineral  wool — unprotected.  20.950 


This  is  only  a  partial  list  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  tested  up  to  the  present  time,  and 
as  the  tests  are  incomplete,  it  will  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  change  as  required  with  further 
work.  Many  of  the  materials  have  been 
tested  under  actual  exposure  conditions 
in  laboratory  test-house  wall  panels. 

Figure  4  shows  the  moisture  content  of 
the  sheathing  in  3  test  wall  panels,  dif¬ 
fering  only  in  type  of  vapor  barrier  used. 
These  walls  were  of  conventional  frame 
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Figure  3 

Section  of  conventional  frame  wall,  showing  tem¬ 
perature  gradient  with  wood  sheathing  (Figure  3- A) 
and  with  %-inch  fiberboard  sheathing  (Figure  3-B). 


construction,  lath  and  plaster,  stud  space 
filled  with  rock  wool,  wood  sheathing, 
asphalt  impregnated  and  surface  coated 
sheathing  paper  and  siding.  Panel  No.  1 
had  a  vapor  harrier  made  of  aluminum 
foil  mounted  on  paper;  No.  2,  asphalt 
impregnated  and  surface  coated  sheath¬ 
ing  paper  weighing  50  pounds  per  roll  of 
500  square  feet;  and  No.  3  had  no  special 
harrier.  Starting  about  November  1  the 
sheathing  shows  a  gradual  increase  in 
moisture  content  for  each  type,  fastest 
where  no  barrier  is  used.  Even  with  a 
barrier  there  is  a  definite  pickup  until 
in  the  ease  of  No.  2  a  moisture  content  of 
about  17  per  cent  is  reached,  indicating 
that  the  inflow  of  water  vapor  exceeds  the 
outflow  until  a  certain  balance  is  ob¬ 
tained.  After  that  time  conditions  were 
nearly  static  until  the  outside  weather 
conditions  moderated  and  then  the  out¬ 
flow  exceeded  the  inflow.  Conditions  did 
not  become  static  in  the  case  of  No.  3, 
the  moisture  continuing  to  build  up  until 
the  change  in  outside  temperature  raised 
the  sheathing  temperature  above  dew¬ 
point.  After  that  time  No.  3  began  to 


dry  out.  This  particular  panel  was  quite 
badly  blue  stained  whereas  the  other  two 
panels  were  clean  and  bright.  From 
these  data  and  other  observations  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  for  conventional  frame  walls 
with  fill  insulation  the  permeability  of 
the  vapor  barrier  should  not  exceed 
0.600  grains  per  square  foot  per  hour  on  a 
basis  of  the  values  given  in  Table  1  for 
houses  where  humidities  are  maintained 
at  or  about  40  per  cent  in  normal  winter 
weather  having  short  periods  of  zero 
weather.  Where  exposed  to  extended 
periods  of  weather  below  zero  the  vapor 
barrier  should  have  greater  resistance. 
For  walls  having  less  insulation,  less  re¬ 
sistance  is  required  in  the  vapor  barrier, 
other  factors  being  alike.  However, 
enough  data  are  not  available  at  this  time 
to  establish  values  for  all  wall  types. 

The  barrier,  when  located  as  described 
on  the  warm  side  of  the  wall,  resists  the 
passage  of  moisture  while  it  is  in  the  form 
of  vapor  and  therefore  before  it  has  a 
chance  to  condense  into  water.  Hence, 
there  is  no  hazard  of  water  forming  be¬ 
hind  the  plaster  or  other  interior  wall 
finish.  The  barrier  also  prevents  mois¬ 
ture  from  getting  into  the  wall  or  attic 
space  during  the  construction  period, 
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Figure  4 


Curve  showing  moisture  content  of  wood  sheathing 
during  the  winter  of  1937-38  in  laboratory  test  house 
with  and  without  vapor  barrier. 
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particularly  during  the  plastering  opera¬ 
tion. 

For  new  construction,  vapor  barriers 
of  highly  resistant  paper  are  effective  and 
economical.  They  should  be  applied 
vertically  on  the  interior  portion  of  ex¬ 
terior  or  exposed  side  walls  with  edges 
lapping  on  the  studs  after  the  insulation 
is  installed  and  before  lathing.  Hori¬ 
zontal  joints  should  be  made  only  where 
backed  up  with  a  plate  or  header.  The 
barrier  should  be  brought  up  tight 
against  electric  fixture  outlets,  air  regis¬ 
ters,  door  and  window  frames,  and  other 
similar  openings.  If  wood  lath,  metal 
lath,  or  other  types  requiring  a  plaster 
key  are  used  the  paper  should  be  applied 
slightly  loose  so  that  the  plaster  can  push 
the  barrier  back  to  form  the  key.  Where 
the  ceilings  below  the  attic  or  roof  are 
insulated  the  barrier  should  be  applied 
in  a  similar  manner. 

Walls  finished  with  such  materials  as 
plywood,  fiberboard,  plaster  board,  and 
the  like,  should  also  have  the  barrier  as 
described.  Sheathing  paper  when  used 
outside  of  the  sheathing  in  combination 
with  the  moisture  barriers  described 
should  be  water  resistant,  but  not  very 
vapor  resistant  so  that  the  small  amount 
of  water  vapor  that  may  leak  through  the 
barrier  can  escape  outward.  We  now  be¬ 
lieve  that  slaters  felt  meets  this  require¬ 
ment  very  well. 

Some  kinds  of  mineral  wool  are 
relatively  resistant  to  water  absorption, 
others  are  treated  to  make  them  resistant 
to  wetting  by  water.  This  property,  while 
desirable,  does  not  make  these  materials 
resistant  to  the  passage  of  vapor.  There¬ 
fore,  unless  additional  vapor-resistance 
be  provided,  they  should  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  source  of  protection  against 
condensation. 

Some  types  of  mineral  wool  have  a 
vapor-resistant  paper  back  attached  to 
the  bat.  Tests  to  date  indicate  that  these 
papers  average  somewhat  below  the  re¬ 
sistance  previously  specified.  They  are 
sufficiently  resistant,  however,  to  be  of 
definite  help  in  keeping  the  insulation 
and  the  wall  dry  and  to  warrant  proper 
care  in  installation.  The  wool  bat  is 
made  to  fit  between  standard  stud,  joist. 


and  rafter  spacing  with  tabs  on  the  paper 
which  extend  out  from  the  bat  and  are 
tacked  to  the  studs  or  rafters.  The  bat 
may  be  cut  or  forced  back  to  obtain  the 
tabs  at  the  end  of  the  bat.  Where  the 
spaces  are  not  standard  between  studs, 
such  as  occurs  around  windows,  doors, 
and  dormers,  particular  care  should  be 
taken  to  obtain  good  joints  even  if  it  is 
necessary  to  use  one  of  the  barriers  pre¬ 
viously  described.  As  yet  no  suitable  pro¬ 
vision  has  been  made  for  sealing  the 
horizontal  joints  between  adjacent  bats 
in  the  individual  stud  spaces.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  we  do  not  know  at  present  just 
how  much  protection  is  needed  at  this 
point. 

Blanket  types  of  insulation  are  also 
available  where  the  insulation  is  enclosed 
within  a  heavy  paper  covering  treated 
with  asphalt.  Insulations  of  this  type 
come  in  various  thicknesses,  and  the 
vapor-resistance  of  the  enclosing  envelop 
can  be  built  up  to  almost  any  desired 
point.  It  is  important  that  this  type  of 
insulation  be  carefully  installed  so  that 
vapor  cannot  work  through  around  the 
edges.  The  tabs  should  be  nailed  to  the 
face  of  the  studs  with  the  insulation  loop¬ 
ing  loosely  inward  away  from  the  inner 
face  of  the  wall  or  if  installed  between 
studs  it  should  be  fastened  in  place  with 
wood  strips. 

Fiberboard  sheathing  is  often  used  as  a 
substitute  for  wood  sheathing  and  it  may 
be  used  either  with  or  without  other  in¬ 
sulation.  When  used  either  with  or  with¬ 
out  other  insulation  the  methods  of  pro¬ 
tection  suggested  should  be  followed. 
Fiberboard  sheathing  may  be  obtained 
with  or  without  surface  coatings,  usually 
of  asphalt,  but  vapor  barriers  should  be 
used  regardless  of  the  type  selected. 

Materials  embodying  the  principle  of 
reflective  insulation  are  in  use,  but  op¬ 
portunity  for  observation  and  tests  have 
been  limited.  One  type  having  metal 
foil  attached  to  both  sides  of  a  heavy 
sheet  of  paper  is  very  resistant  to  vapor 
and  another  type  composed  of  a  strong 
paper  faced  on  both  sides  with  metal 
oxides  is  also  very  effective  in  resisting 
vapor  transmission. 

It  is  also  possible  to  so  construct  walls 
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that  the  vapor  could  pass  outward 
through  sheathing  and  sheathing  paper 
and  escape  through  openings  in  the  out¬ 
side  wall  covering  or  be  carried  away 
by  ventilating  the  space  between  the 
sheathing  and  outside  finish.  Standard 
construction  does  not  lend  itself  to 
this  method  of  moisture  elimination. 
One  possible  method  for  wood  siding 
would  be  to  place  1  by  2  inch  furring 
strips  over  the  sheathing,  thus  ob¬ 
taining  a  vertical  ventilating  space  ap¬ 
proximately  of  %  of  an  inch  which 
should  be  open  to  the  outside  at  both  the 
bottom  and  top  of  the  wall  so  that  air 
could  enter  at  the  bottom  and  pass  put 
at  the  top.  The  openings  could  be  con¬ 
cealed  behind,  but  not  covered  by  mould¬ 
ings  or  other  treatment  at  the  water  table 
and  cornice.  Similar  ventilation  could  be 
adapted  to  stucco,  brick,  and  stone  ex¬ 
teriors.  With  this  method  the  sheathing 
paper  should  be  of  a  type  that  passes 
water  vapor  readily,  such  as  slaters  felt. 
During  periods  of  protracted  cold 
weather  it  is  quite  possible  that  moisture 
would  aecumulate  in  the  wall  faster  than 
it  could  pass  through  and  be  removed  by 
ventilation,  hence  the  ventilation  method 
might  not  assure  eomplete  protection. 
So  far,  the  possibilities  in  this  method 
have  not  been  thoroughly  investigated  by 
the  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  though 
tests  are  under  way. 

The  practice  of  installing  insulation  in 
existing  houses,  some  of  which  have  been 
built  for  many  years,  is  becoming  general, 
adding  both  to  summer  and  winter  com¬ 
fort  of  the  occupants.  The  occurrence  of 
moisture  or  condensation  in  these  older 
houses  after  insulation  is  uncommon, 
largely  because  such  houses  are  not  so 
tight  as  new  houses,  windows  fit  less 
.  snugly  and  probably  have  no  weather 
strips.  Under  such  conditions  the  normal 
indoor  humidity  is  low.  Occasionally, 
however,  these  older  homes  will  also  show 
evidence  of  moisture  accumulation  and 
generally  when  the  occupant  has  made 
an  effort  to  increase  the  humidity  above 
normal.  Some  of  the  companies  that  in¬ 
sulate  existing  houses  take  off  a  portion 
of  the  outer  wall  covering  and  cut  a  large 
number  of  openings  in  the  sheathing 
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through  which  the  insulation  is  blown. 
The  outer  covering  is  replaced  without 
filling  the  holes  in  the  sheathing.  These 
openings  allow  more  or  less  ventilation 
and  are  perhaps  helpful  in  allowing 
vapor  to  escape  outward.  Some  com¬ 
panies  include  some  form  of  attic  or  roof 
ventilation  as  a  part  of  their  contract. 

Positive  protection  for  existing  build¬ 
ings  that  have  a  moisture  problem  or 
where  it  is  proposed  to  install  winter  air 
conditioning  may  require  some  type  of 
barrier  on  the  interior  face  of  exterior 
walls  and  on  the  ceilings  below  the  roof. 
Ordinary  paints  of  the  flat  wall,  or  lead 
and  oil  types  do  not  seem  to  offer  the  re¬ 
sistance  desired,  but  two  coats  of  alumi¬ 
num  paint,  particularly  on  smooth 
plaster,  appear  to  offer  reasonably  good 
resistance  and  permit  almost  any  sub¬ 
sequent  method  of  decoration  desired. 

The  conditions  that  cause  condensa¬ 
tion  in  side  walls  also  oceur  in  attics  or 
under  roofs,  modified  more  or  less  by  any 
ventilation  that  may  be  provided  or  that 
may  occur  naturally.  Roof  condensation 
is  observed  or  reported  far  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  side  wall  condensation, 
since  it  is  more  in  evidence.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  a  pitched  roof  house  condensa¬ 
tion  may  develop  on  the  roof  sheathing 
during  a  severe  cold  spell,  forming  as 
frost  or  ice.  During  subsequent  mild 
weather  or  under  a  bright  sun  the  ice 
melts  and  water  works  back  through  the 
plaster  and  spots  the  ceiling. 

The  principles  that  apply  to  side  wall 
protection  also  apply  to  attics,  modified 
somewhat  by  the  type  of  roof.  In  new 
construction  it  is  easy  to  apply  vapor 
barriers  the  same  as  for  walls.  However, 
many  kinds  of  roof  materials  are  highly 
vapor  resistant  and  any  vapor  passing 
through  the  barrier,  or  otherwise  reach¬ 
ing  the  space  below  the  roof  cannot 
escape  readily  through  the  roof  covering. 
With  pitched  roofs,  ventilation  through 
louvered  openings,  windows,  or  other 
means  will  usually  take  care  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  With  flat  roofs  and  hip  roofs,  and 
where  the  ceilings  are  bisected  by  roof 
rafters  it  is  often  difficult  to  provide 
adequate  ventilation.  Unless  ventilation 
can  be  provided  for  such  types  of  con- 
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Btruction,  it  is  not  safe  to  carry  high 
winter  humidities. 

The  question  sometimes  arises  as  to  the 
possibility  of  summer  cooling  causing 
condensation  in  walls.  This  is  very  un¬ 
likely  because  the  inside  temperatures 
are  seldom  more  than  15  degrees  below 
outside  temperatures  so  that  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  condensation  would  only  occur 
during  periods  of  extremely  high  humid¬ 
ity  outside.  Such  a  condition  would  be 
of  rather  short  duration  and  would  be 
unimportant. 

General  Recommendations 

For  all  new  houses  especially  north  of 
the  Ohio  River,  it  is  recommended  that  a 
suitable  vapor  barrier  be  installed  on  the 
interior  of  all  exposed  walls  and  in  the 
ceiling  below  the  attic  and  that  some 
form  of  attic  ventilation  also  be  provided. 
Further,  that  any  sheathing  paper  used 
should  be  water  resistant,  but  permeable 
to  vapor.  The  protection  afforded  will 


also  prevent  condensation  that  might 
otherwise  develop  during  the  construc¬ 
tion  period,  particularly  if  the  house  is 
plastered  during  cold  weather. 

For  existing  houses  having  no  vapor 
barriers  maintain  humidities  at  such 
point  that  condensation  will  not  develop 
in  walls  and  attics.  Since  conditions  in 
walls  cannot  be  readily  determined,  the 
attic,  if  tight  and  without  ventilation, 
may  be  used  for  observation.  In  general, 
the  safe  humidity  inside  in  relation  to 
outside  temperature  will  eorrespond 
roughly  with  the  values  given  for  the 
average  house  in  Figure  1.  To  maintain 
higher  humidities  safely  some  form  of 
vapor  barrier  can  be  applied  to  the  ex¬ 
posed  walls  and  ceilings,  such  as  2  coats 
of  aluminum  paint.  While  not  offering 
as  much  resistance  as  the  more  effective 
barrier  this  method  should  mean  that 
humidities  of  about  30  per  cent  could  be 
maintained  in  normal  winter  weather 
having  short  periods  of  zero  weather. 
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Book  Reviews 

Contemporary  Shops  in  the  United 
States,  by  EMRICH  NICHOLSON.  Ar¬ 
chitectural  Book  Pub.  Co.,  N.  Y.,  $10 

In  the  few  years  preceding  1941,  a  posi¬ 
tive,  progressive  design  trend  in  store 
planning  was  in  motion.  It  was  an  im¬ 
portant  period  in  the  history  of  shop  and 
store  design.  The  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor 
put  an  abrupt  end  to  private  building. 
But  now,  after  victory,  merchants  and  de¬ 
signers  are  again  turning  to  the  problems  of 
store  planning.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
book  to  examine  and  evaluate  the  success  of 
selected  examples  of  work  designed  and 
built  in  the  prewar  era.  The  examples 
were  chosen  for  originality  of  design,  their 
sueeess  from  both  the  merchants  and  con¬ 
sumer's  point  of  view,  their  value  as  a 
contribution  to  the  field  of  commercial 
architecture,  and  their  comprehension  of 
American  merchandising  problems.  A  well 
designed  store  is  one  that  embodies  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  merchandising 
methods,  efficiency-maintenance  problems, 
buyer  psychology,  a  creative  approach, 
plus  discriminating  use  of  technical  equip¬ 
ment  and  materials,  and  an  understanding 
of  the  economic  problems  confronting  the 
merchant.  A  design  joh  the  cost  of  which 
is  not  returned  proportionately  through 
increased  sales  and  profit  to  the  merchant 
cannot  be  a  complete  success. 

There  are  underlying  principles  govern¬ 


ing  store  design,  but  no  hard  and  fast  rules. 
The  problem  can  be  compared  to  individual 
artists,  each  painting  the  same  subject  in 
a  radically  different  style,  and  each  pro¬ 
ducing  a  work  of  art.  Logic  rather  than 
style  is  the  basic  thought  when  store 
designing  is  handled  in  its  broadest  sense. 
No  actual  analysis  of  trends  has  been  made 
in  this  book.  The  photographs  have  been 
presented,  with  brief  descriptive  para¬ 
graphs  and  floor-plans,  and  then  allowed  to 
speak  for  themselves.  In  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  no  set  rules  which 
govern  the  designing  of  shops,  the  author 
feels  that  it  would  he  presumptuous  to  set 
forth  any  theory  on  how  to  plan  a  success¬ 
ful  store.  The  photographs  are  excellent 
and  provide  a  graphie  idea  of  the  change 
in  shopping  districts  from  the  horse  and 
buggy  days. 

Production,  Jobs  and  Taxes;  Postwar  Re¬ 
vision  of  the  Federal  Tax  System  to  Help 

Achieve  Higher  Production  and  More 
Jobs,  by  HAROLD  M.  GROVES. 
McGraw-Hill,  N.  Y.  1944c.  $1.25. 

This  study  of  a  postwar  federal  tax 
policy  is  the  first  in  an  extensive  series 
sponsored  by  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development,  to  provide  information  in 
the  battle  against  mass  unemployment. 
Most  economists  agree  that  new  jobs  are 
the  key  to  stability  in  the  postwar  period. 
Providing  new  jobs  will  require  high  levels 
of  production,  and  encouragement  for  busi¬ 
ness  in  creating  job  opportunities.  This 
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book  shows  the  part  which  federal  taxation 
can  play  in  accomplishing  such  results.  The 
way  in  which  taxation  affects  initiative  is 
given  careful  analysis.  The  specific  tax 
changes  necessary  to  provide  a  tax  program 
favorable  to  high  production  and  high  em¬ 
ployment  are  outlined.  Twelve  major 
issues  in  corporation  and  individual  taxa¬ 
tion  are  discussed,  and  definite  proposals 
are  made  for  measures  that  would  make 
these  taxes  contribute  to  a  higher  level  of 
employment.  The  treatment  is  clear, 
direct,  and  practical.  It  is  full  of  informa¬ 
tion  for  every  responsible  citizen,  interested 
in  questions  of  taxation. 

Blueprint  Reading  and  Layout  Work. 
Prepared  by  Standards  and  Curriculum 
Division,  Training  Bureau  of  Naval  Per¬ 
sonnel.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  Edition  of  1945. 

This  book  comprises  part  of  a  Navy 
Training  Course  which  has  been  written 
for  the  enlisted  men  in  Naval  Aviation.  It 
is  one  of  a  series  of  books  meant  to  give 
them  the  information  which  they  need  to 
perform  their  aviation  duties.  A  knowl¬ 
edge  of  blueprint  reading  and  layout  work 
is  of  primary  importance.  Whether  the 
job  involves  electricity,  radio,  metal  work, 
airplane  maintenance,  power  plant  main¬ 
tenance,  ordnance  or  parachutes,  the 
aviation  technician  on  many  occasions 
must  consult  orthographic  projections. 
Most  blueprints  are  reproductions  of  ortho¬ 
graphic  projections.  All  technical  manuals 
make  wide  use  of  them.  This  book  begins 
with  the  background  of  blueprints,  giving 
a  broad  picture  of  their  use  in  the  modern 
world  and  is  followed  by  fundamental  and 
specific  instructions  on  how  to  look  at  ortho¬ 
graphic  projections.  Blueprint  language, 
made  up  of  lines,  symbols  and  conventions, 
is  given  considerable  discussion;  also  layout 
tools,  procedure  and  practice  of  layout,  tem- 
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plates  and  developments,  with  information 
on  how  to  read  technical  manuals.  The  book 
contains  a  vast  amount  of  informative  ma¬ 
terial,  which  is  presented  in  an  interesting 
and  readable  style. 

New  Statistics  Available 

Harris,  Kerr,  Forster  &  Company,  the 
well-known  hotel  accountants,  have  pub¬ 
lished  a  new  edition  of  T rends  in  the  Hotel 
Business,  which  is  a  statistical  review  of  the 
year  1944  and  contains  the  latest  statistics. 

The  1944  Office  Building  Experience  Ex¬ 
change  Report  ($5.00)  prepared  by  the 
National  Association  of  Building  Owners 
and  Managers,  is  now  available.  This  is 
the  twenty-fifth  report,  and  managers  will 
be  glad  to  know  that  it  is  off  the  press.  It 
is  the  usual  analysis  of  the  financial  results 
of  office  building  operations.  On  both  the 
cost  and  income  sides,  this  is  the  most  com¬ 
plete  operating  study  thus  far  conducted. 
The  important  news  which  is  disclosed  is 
the  continued  improvement  in  operating 
ratio,  which  has  declined  consistently  since 
1941,  when  the  relation  of  income  to  ex¬ 
pense  made  its  least  favorable  showing.  To 
CPMs  this  report  needs  no  justification  or 
explanation. 

Article  Reviews 

Workshops  for  Apartment  Tenants,  by 
OREN  HARRISON. 

To  meet  the  competition  offered  by 
privately  owned  postwar  residences,  many 
managers  of  apartment  buildings  are 
planning  workshops  for  their  tenants. 
With  millions  of  Americans,  now  “work¬ 
shop  conscious”  the  value  of  a  work  area 
in  an  apartment  building  becomes  more 
and  more  obvious.  It  was  recently  pre¬ 
dicted  in  architectural  circles  that  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  all  new  homes  built 
after  the  war  will  include  home  work- 
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shops.  This  article  discusses  the  equipment 
necessary  and  the  best  ways  to  make  it 
available  on  a  paying  basis.  National  Real 
Estate  and  Building  Journal,  August,  1945, 
pp.  26-27. 

Terrazzo  Maintenance. 

Proper  treatment  for  terrazzo  floors  is 
recommended  in  this  article  by  the  Na* 
tional  Terrazzo  and  Mosaic  Association.  It 
recommends  the  proper  materials  to  use 
and  procedures  to  follow  in  order  to  keep 
terrazzo  floors  at  their  full  beauty.  Sky¬ 
scraper  Management,  August,  1945,  pp.  14, 
30-31. 

The  July-August  issue  of  Real  Estate  Re¬ 
porter  &  Building  News,  among  its  other 
good  features,  contains  the  following  ar¬ 
ticles  of  special  interest  to  CPM’s:  “Re¬ 
member  Winter?  Check  your  Heating!” 
by  R.  M.  Ollinger;  “Oil  Heat — How’s  your 
Burner?,”  by  G.  Theodore  Kaufman;  and 
“Plumbing  and  Heating,”  by  Norman  J. 
Radder.  The  two  articles  on  heating  are  of 
seasonal  interest  at  this  time,  are  well- 
written,  and  cover  the  subject  in  a  compre¬ 
hensive  manner.  The  article  on  plumbing 
and  heating,  discusses  the  rare  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  present  installations,  and  also  con¬ 
siders  postwar  improvements  probable  in 
the  near  future. 

Do  Office  Buildings  Supply  Lamp  Bulbs 

FOR  Their  Tenants? 

An  editorial  survey  of  existing  practices 
throughout  the  nation,  reveals  that  the 
answer  to  this  question  is  “Yes”  almost 
without  exception.  However  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  practice  in  varying  cities  are 
greater  than  might  be  expected.  The  sub¬ 
ject  seems  to  warrant  further  considera¬ 
tion  from  building  owners  and  managers. 
This  article  states  no  conclusions,  merely 
setting  forth  summaries  of  reports  re¬ 
ceived  from  secretaries  of  local  associations 


of  building  owners  and  managers,  in  answer 
to  the  inquiry  sent  out  by  the  editors. 

From  the  twenty-six  reports  tabulated, 
many  and  varied  practices  are  noted.  One 
of  the  problems  which  is  still  unsolved  is 
whether  or  not  to  charge  for  replacements, 
and  if  a  charge  is  made,  how  much  is  justi¬ 
fiable,  and  how  it  should  be  handled. 
Among  the  reports  on  this  particular  prob¬ 
lem,  the  most  general  practice  seems  to  be 
to  charge  for  replacements  of  light  bulbs, 
when  the  building  management  charges 
for  current. 

Buildings  and  Building  Management, 
August,  1945,  pp.  55-59. 

Postwar  Apartments  by  E.  M.  BINNS. 

In  his  first  sentence  Mr.  Binns  makes  it 
clear  that  his  article  will  be  confined  to  a 
treatment  of  the  electric  appliance  equip¬ 
ment  for  installation  in  the  postwar  apart¬ 
ment  and  multiple-housing  units.  He  starts 
with  the  basic  problems  confronting  this 
industry,  which  are  two:  (1)  to  bring 
American  housing  standards  up  to  the 
balance  of  our  living  economy;  (2)  to  de¬ 
velop  the  complete  housing  activity  on  a 
basis  that  will  enable  it  to  take  its  rightful 
place  in  our  national  economy. 

After  a  brief  discussion  of  these  two 
points,  Mr.  Binns  goes  on  to  the  more 
specialized  treatment  of  his  subject.  “There 
is  no  question  but  that  with  present  de¬ 
vices  plus  those  still  in  the  laboratory 
stages,  but  which  will  be  in  common  use  in 
the  future,  a  tremendous  electrical  load 
will  be  thrown  upon  the  apartment  system.” 
This  is  a  serious  problem  for  the  property 
manager,  and  Mr.  Binns  treats  it  in  detail, 
but  in  outline  form.  He  suggests  that  man¬ 
agers  take  immediate  action,  study  each 
building  separately,  and  make  careful  plans, 
even  to  the  point  of  timing  each  step. 
Oklahoma  City  A partment  and  Office  Build¬ 
ing  Journal,  August,  1945,  pp.  5-11. 
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The  Research  Committee 
Reports 

By  Richard  Laurence  Nelson,  CPM,  MAI,  Chairman 


What  About  DDT? 

The  Maintenance  Exchange  Column  in 
the  last  issue  of  the  Journal  carried  a  dis> 
cussion  about  the  magic  and  mumbo  jumbo 
which  has  been  connected  with  the  word 
“plastic”  and  referred  to  the  various  paint, 
waterproofing  and  gadget  manufacturers 
who  are  rushing  to  associate  themselves  and 
their  product  with  it.  Since  then  “plastic” 
has  been  overshadowed  by  a  new  magic 
contained  in  the  initials  “DDT”  (dichloro- 
diphonyl-trichloroethane) .  A  flood  of  this 
magic  insecticide  was  released  upon  the 
market  with  the  end  of  the  Pacific  war  and 
today  it  is  being  sprayed  from  airplanes 
over  communities,  housewives  are  painting 
their  walls  with  it,  and  newspapers  are 
carrying  some  of  the  greatest  ballyhoo  ad* 
vertising  since  the  days  preceding  the  en¬ 
actment  of  the  pure  food  and  drug 
legislation.  Billboards  along  suburban 
highways  have  arrows  saying,  “Get  Your 
DDT  Here,”  and  stands  have  been  set 
up  in  outlying  districts  where  the  product 
is  sold  like  apple  cider.  The  entire  promo¬ 
tion  has  been  much  like  the  sale  of  fire¬ 
works  just  before  the  Fourth  of  July  and 
the  use  of  DDT  may  result  in  many  of  the 
same  types  of  casualties  if  caution  is  not 
used  in  its  application. 

While  there  is  no  doubt  that  DDT  has  ex¬ 
traordinary  qualities  as  an  insecticide  it  is 
still  largely  in  the  experimental  stage. 
There  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  many  differ¬ 
ing  opinions  as  to  the  optimum  strength  of 


solution,  the  type  of  solvent  to  be  used,  and 
the  method  of  application  to  be  followed. 
There  is  still  a  great  deal  of  discussion  about 
its  effectiveness  under  varying  conditions. 

We  are  presently  in  the  process  of  fairly 
extensive  experiments  to  determine  the 
value  of  this  material  for  use  in  rental  prop¬ 
erties  and  are  studying  the  experiments  of 
others  as  well  as  the  Army-Navy  experience 
records  which  are  now  available.  To  date 
we  have  reached  a  few  early  and  extremely 
tentative  conclusions  from  these  studies. 
They  are: 

1.  DDT  solutions  presently  sold  on  the 
market  are  too  “weak.”  Most  com¬ 
monly  sold  is  a  2  per  cent  solution, 
whereas  4  or  5  per  cent  is  necessary  for 
true  effectiveness. 

2.  DDT  has  little  or  no  “knockdown 
value” — that  is,  it  is  not  a  very  effective 
fly  spray  for  use  in  clearing  a  room 
rapidly  of  a  large  number  of  insects. 
Its  effectiveness  lies  in  a  technique  of 
surface  coating  which  destroys  insects 
that  light  upon  the  treated  walls  and 
ceilings. 

3.  DDT  is  highly  effective  in  relation  to 
some  types  of  insects  and  compara¬ 
tively  ineffective  in  regard  to  others. 
It  is  already  a  “specific”  for  flies, 
mosquitoes  and  moths.  It  has  little 
value,  however,  in  relation  to  cock¬ 
roaches. 

4.  The  coating  of  DDT  on  screens  and 
walls  will  be  more  effective  if  applied 
like  paint  with  a  rag  or  brush  than  if 
it  is  sprayed  on,  particularly  if  ordi¬ 
nary  insect  sprayers  are  used. 
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5.  DDT  is  toxic.  There  have  been  several 
cases  of  poisoning  of  animals  and  chil> 
dren.  Little  is  yet  known,  however,  as 
to  its  degree  of  toxicity  or  the  uses 
which  should  be  avoided.  Until  more 
is  known  on  this  subject  great  care 
should  be  taken  in  its  use. 

We  are  continuing  experiments  with  this 
material,  and  while  there  is  little  hope  that 
our  industry  will  realize  the  dreams  of  the 
most  enthusiastie  advocates  of  DDT  that 
its  use  will  eliminate  all  screens  from 
apartment  buildings,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
its  “lasting  power”  which  extends  to  ninety 
days  will  have  a  very  considerable  effect 
upon  pest  control  in  most  management  op¬ 
erations.  Our  experiments  will  be  reported 
in  these  columns  as  they  progress  and  we 
would  appreciate  letters  from  any  readers 
who  have  experience  in  using  the  product. 

Another  organization  which  is  experi¬ 
menting  with  DDT  is  the  Federal  Public 
Housing  Authority.  The  following  excerpts 
from  a  bulletin  received  from  the  Public 
Administration  Clearing  House  in  Chicago 
tells  something  about  these  experimenta¬ 
tions  as  well  as  about  a  new  means  of  roach 
control  which  sounds  extremely  interest¬ 
ing: 

“DDT  is  the  most  effective  insecticide  yet 
tried  for  bedbug  control,  according  to  in¬ 
formation  from  the  National  Association 
of  Housing  Officials.  This  fact  was  deter¬ 
mined  at  the  end  of  an  eight-month  ex¬ 
periment,  involving  more  than  3000  in¬ 
fested  dwelling  units  in  thirty-five 
developments  throughout  the  country, 
which  was  conducted  by  the  Federal  Pub¬ 
lic  Housing  Authority.  In  most  cases,  it 
was  found,  housing  units  treated  with  a 
4  per  cent  solution  of  DDT  in  deodorized 
kerosene  are  protected  against  reinfesta¬ 
tion  for  at  least  ninety  days.  The  total 
cost  of  spraying  mattresses,  bedsteads, 
and  stuffed  furniture  with  the  solution 
averages  50^  per  unit  with  a  high  of  $1.02 
and  a  low  of  35^.  If  floors  and  walls 
adjacent  to  the  furniture  are  also  treated, 
the  costs  arc  slightly  higher. 


“Housing  authorities  also  report  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  a  new  means  of  roach  con¬ 
trol — a  floor  covering  made  of  copper 
powder  mixed  in  magnesium  oxychloride 
cement  and  known  as  Hubbellite. 
Studies  indicate  that  Hubbellite  destroys 
yeast,  mold,  and  bacteria,  as  well  as  cock¬ 
roaches.  However,  although  the  use  of 
the  flooring  will  reduce  roaches  to  a 
minimum,  it  cannot  prevent  infestation 
entirely  since  the  roaches  can  travel 
around  the  walls.  Hubbellite  is  said  to 
be  stronger  than  Portland  cement,  easy 
to  clean,  and  it  can  be  applied  in  the 
same  manner  as  ordinary  cement  on  any 
floor  surface,  including  wood.  Physically, 
it  resembles  plastics.” 

Progress  Report  On  The 
Lamp  Test 

In  the  Midyear  issue  of  the  Journal  the 
Research  Committee  announced  the  initia¬ 
tion  of  an  extensive  test  of  the  “length  of 
life”  of  light  bulbs.  Several  weeks  ago  640 
bulbs  were  installed  in  positions  approxi¬ 
mating  normal  amounts  of  vibration, 
temperature  change  and  voltage  fluctuation. 
These  lamps  have  been  burning  constantly 
and  the  test  is  approaching  1000  hours.  To 
date  56  of  the  640  lamps  have  burnt  out 
and  it  is,  therefore,  too  early  to  draw  any 
substantial  conclusions.  One  interesting 
fact,  however,  is  that  of  the  original  640 
bulbs  installed,  not  one  was  a  “dud.”  All 
lamps  were  good  and  burned  instantly  when 
installed.  The  first  lamp  to  burn  out  was  a 
25-watt  Westinghouse  which  gave  out  at  the 
end  of  352  hours;  the  second  was  a  40-watt 
Champion  which  burnt  out  in  576  hours; 
and  the  third  another  Westinghouse  25-watt 
which  stopped  burning  in  624  hours. 

While  it  must  be  emphasized  that  no  real 
conclusions  are  possible  at  this  early  date 
(the  bulbs  are  rated  at  1000  hours  and  most 
of  them  should  last  at  least  that  long)  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  to  date  the  GE 
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bulbs  appear  to  be  tbe  most  successful.  It 
is  also  somewhat  surprising  in  reviewing  the 
records  of  the  various  wattages  to  see  that 
by  and  large  the  higher  wattages,  that  is,  the 
40's,  dO's,  and  lOO’s  are  showing  to  date  a 
better  life  record  than  the  15’s  and  25’s.  It 
must,  of  course,  be  remembered  that  these 
conclusions  are  based  upon  only  the  first 
fifty  casualties  representing  7^/^  per  cent 
of  our  total  sample.  More  conclusive  re¬ 
sults  will  be  contained  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  Journal. 

It  is,  incidentally,  a  matter  of  some  in¬ 
terest  that  General  Electric  and  Westing- 
house  have  terminated  their  license  agree¬ 
ment  in  the  field  of  electric  lamps.  General 
Electric  cancelled  this  contract  as  the  result 
of  litigation  now  in  prospect  and  there  is 
considerable  doubt  as  to  whether  it  will  be 
renewed  at  any  time  in  the  near  future. 


This  should  not  have  any  very  serious  im¬ 
mediate  effect  on  lamp  qualities  from  any 
of  the  manufacturers  but  will  result  in  a 
discontinuation  of  the  name  “Mazda”  in 
general  usage. 

Proximate  Analyses 

This  is  merely  a  short  reminder  that  now 
is  the  time  to  check  the  coal  which  you  are 
receiving  to  start  the  1945-1946  heating 
season.  All  conscientious  management  or¬ 
ganizations  analyze  their  coal  frequently. 
The  Research  Committee  has  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  you  to  get  such  an  analysis  through 
its  activity  at  a  cost  of  $5.70  each.  A  com¬ 
plete  description  of  the  Research  Commit¬ 
tee’s  service,  the  cost,  and  the  technique  of 
sample  preparation  is  available  in  mimeo¬ 
graphed  form  upon  request. 
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Nebraska— Iowa 

Two  regular  round-table  discussion  meetings  and 
a  wonderful  dinner  meeting  at  the  Lake  Manawa 
clubhouse  gave  us  a  fine  group  of  summer  get- 
togethers.  The  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  CPMs  spon¬ 
sored  the  dinner  and  it  was  a  real  pleasure  to  enjoy 
the  coolness  of  the  lake  (to  say  nothing  of  that 
one-half-chicken-apiece  dinner  that  CPMs  and  their 
wives  could  enjoy). 

Bookkeeping  methods  and  record  keeping  have 
been  the  most  popular  discussion  subjects.  All  who 
attended  the  summer  sessions  agreed  that  our  time 
was  well  spent. 

Meeting  dates  have  been  changed  to  the  second 
Friday  of  each  month  and  we  hope  that  the  change 
will  enable  more  of  tbe  members  to  attend. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  to  have  a  formal 
presentation  of  our  Charter  at  the  Nebraska  real 
estate  convention  in  Lincoln  on  October  2.  Mr. 
Ted  Maenner,  a  Governing  Councilor,  will  make 
the  presentation  on  behalf  of  the  Institute. 

Harlan  G.  Easton,  President 
August  22,  1945 

New  Jersey 

On  March  26  we  held  an  outstanding  meeting 
and  reception  for  President  Del  Wenzlick.  The 
activities  of  the  Chapter  for  the  next  three  months 
will  be  confined  to  the  work  of  our  various  com¬ 
mittees. 

The  Forms  committee  is  developing  standard 
forms  to  be  used  by  Chapter  members.  We  hope 
to  induce  owners  to  accept  standard  statements, 
leases,  etc.,  which  will  be  prepared  by  the  com¬ 


mittee  headed  by  Harold  Nutter  and  Leon  Todd. 
Tbe  chapter  has  had  some  fine  publicity  through 
the  work  of  Walter  Gill  and  Milton  Stern  on  the 
Publicity  and  Public  Relations  committee.  George 
Weiman  and  Ormonde  Kieb,  as  directors  of  the 
Program  and  Education  committee,  are  preparing 
some  outstanding  meetings  for  the  balance  of  the 
year.  For  the  first  time,  we  appointed  this  year  a 
Management  Journal  committee  under  William  F. 
May  and  Thomas  E.  Colleton.  In  addition,  we  have 
a  Standard  Practices  committee  which  is  working 
under  Sam  Vought  and  C.  Armel  Nutter. 

Edmund  D.  Cook,  President 
August  24,  1945 

Los  Angeles 

The  Chapter’s  monthly  dinner  meeting  was  held 
at  the  University  Club  on  September  18.  It  was  a 
very  interesting  and  educational  meeting  as  we  had 
as  our  guest  speaker,  Mr.  James  M.  Hartman,  Assist¬ 
ant  County  Assessor,  who  gave  ns  an  excellent 
address  on  the  trials,  tribulations,  and  technicalities 
of  the  County  Assessor. 

Our  Institute  Chapter  will  take  part  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  at  the  California  Real  Estate  Association 
Convention  to  be  held  at  the  Ambassador  Hotel  in 
Los  Angeles  on  October  23,  24  and  25. 

Harold  K.  Huntsberger,  President 
October  3,  1945 

Note:  In  a  letter  received  on  October  5  from  tbe 
President  of  the  Philadelphia  Chapter,  Mr.  H. 
Walter  Graves,  he  states  that  the  Chapter  sponsored 
the  management  program  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Convention  held  October  1  to  3  in  Harrisburg.  Mr. 
J.  William  Markeim,  CPM,  who  spoke  on  “De¬ 
ferred  Maintenance”  was  the  principal  speaker. 
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National  and  Chapter  Officers 

Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 


NATIONAL  OFFICERS,  1945 


PRESIDENT 

DELBERT  S.  WENZLICK 

3658  W.  Pine  Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS 

PAUL  O.  DRURY 
Central  Atlantic  Region 

1737  K  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

*  J.  WALLACE  PALETOU 
South  Central  Region 

714  Union  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

WILLIAM  W.  BARENDRICK 
Northwest  Region 

200  Wilcox  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore. 

*  WILLIAM  J.  PORTER,  JR. 

Great  Lakes  Region 

105  E.  Washtenaw  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

STUART  BONDURANT 
Southeast  Region 

210  W.  Fourth  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

*  S.  V.  BEACH 
Southwest  Region 

6671  Sunset  Blvd.,  Hollywood,  California 

*  RICHARD  F.  JONES,  JR. 

New  England  Region 

49  Pearl  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

THEODORE  H.  MAENNER 
North  Central  Region 

707  City  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 


HERBERT  U.  NELSON,  Secretary 

22  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

HARRY  A.  TAYLOR,  Treasurer 

520  Main  St.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

OLIVE  DYER,  Executive  Secretary 

22  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


*  Also  Member*  of  Ooverning  OouneQ  for  1848. 


GOVERNING  COUNCIL 

Term  Expiring  December  SI,  1947 

WILLIAM  W,  BARENDRICK.... Portland,  Ore. 

PAUL  0.  DRURY . Washington,  D.  C. 

AMOS  G.  HEWITT . New  Haven,  Conn. 

SANBORN  O.  HOUSER . Oak  Park,  Ill. 

ELLSWORTH  F.  IRELAND . Cincinnati,  O. 

FRANK  T.  KING . Detroit,  Mich. 

LOUIS  MAGINN . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

THOMAS  K.  PROCTER. . .  .San  Francisco,  Calif. 
PHILIP  M.  REA . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Term  Expiring  December  31,  1946 

STUART  BONDURANT. . .  .Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

KENDALL  CADY . Chicago,  Ill. 

SEELY  CADE . Newark,  N.  J. 

CLAUDE  O.  DARBY . Flint,  Mich. 

GEORGE  W,  ELKINS . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

JAMES  F.  GILSON . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

T.  H.  MAENNER . Omaha,  Nebr. 

HAROLD  L.  NILES . Boston,  Mass. 

GLEN  A.  WILSON . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Term  Expiring  December  SI,  1946 

DAVID  B.  CHILDS . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

MORRIS  M.  EWING . Atlanta,  Ga. 

H.  WALTER  GRAVES . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

JAY  L.  HEARIN . Tampa,  Fla. 

ORMONDE  A.  KIEB . Newark,  N.  J. 

BEN  O.  KIRKPATRICK . Tulsa,  Okla. 

E.  W.  RUDERT . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

F.  DURAND  TAYLOR . New  York,  N.  Y. 

DELBERT  S.  WENZLICK . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Representing  Board  of  Directors,  N.A.R.E.B. 

C.  ARMEL  NUTTER . Camden,  N.  J. 

Past  Presidents  on  Governing  Council 

II.  P.  HOLMES . Detroit,  Mich. 

J.  WILLIAM  MARKEIM . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ROBERT  C.  NORDBLOM . Boston,  Mass. 

GEORGE  R.  MORRISON . Denver,  Colo. 

CHARLES  F.  CURRY . Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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CHAPTER  OFFICERS,  1945 


NEW  JERSEY  CHAPTER 

EDMUND  D.  COOK 
President 

186  Nassau  Street,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

WALTER  J.  GILL 
Secretary 

744  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

PHILADELPHIA  CHAPTER 

H.  WALTER  GRAVES 
President 

8  South  40th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ALFRED  L.  HAIG 
Secretary 

7010  Elmwood  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

NEW  ENGLAND  CHAPTER 

RALPH  T.  HORN 
President 

190  Potter  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

LESLIE  C.  READ 
Secretary 

1416  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

MICHIGAN  CHAPTER 

JOHN  S.  SPENCER 
President 

416  Hammond  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 

FRANK  DeBOOS 
Secretary 

522  Farwell  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 

LOS  ANGELES  CHAPTER 

HAROLD  K.  HUNTSBERGER 
President 

2404  W.  Seventh  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

STEWART  L.  CREBS 
Secretary 

,  124  S.  LaBrae  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

PITTSBURGH  CHAPTER 

HARRY  E.  POPLE 
President 

302  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

GEORGE  A.  MEYERS 
Secretary 

450  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CHAPTER 

CAREY"  WINSTON 
President 

739  15th  Street.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

WILLIAM  N,  GRIMES 
Secretary 

15th  and  Pennsylvania  Aves.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

ST.  LOUIS  CHAPTER 

DELBERT  S.  WENZLICK 
President 

3658  W.  Pine  Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

CAROL  V.  LAUX 
Secretary 

4658  Gravois  Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

CINCINNATI  CHAPTER 

JULIUS  J.  HEIDACHER 
President 

1027  Enquirer  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

HARRY  J.  MOHLMAN 
Secretary 

612  Mercantile  Library  Building, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

TULSA  CHAPTER 

H.  B.  COLLINS 
President 

204  S.  Cheyenne,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

VEDA  BOSTICK 
Secretary 

21  Atlas  Life  Building,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

NEBRASKA-IOWA  CHAPTER 

HARLAN  G.  EASTON 
President 

717  City  National  Bank  Building,  Omaha,  Neb. 

LILYAN  A.  RICHARDS 
Secretary-Treasurer 

707  City  National  Bank  Building,  Omaha,  Neb. 

MILWAUKEE  CHAPTER 

GLEN  A.  WILSON 
President 

161  West  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

E.  W.  LENTZ 
Secretary-Treasurer 

735  North  Water  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Committees  during  1945 

Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 


(See  pa);eg  68  to  76;  “Roster  of  Members”  for 
addresses.) 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

DELBERT  S.  WENZLICK . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Chairman 


KENDALL  CADY . Chicago,  Dl. 

ROBERT  C.  NORDBLOM . Boston,  Mass. 

GEORGE  R.  MORRISON . Denver,  Colo. 

F.  DURAND  TAYLOR . New  York,  N.  Y. 

(7HARLES  F.  CURRY . Kansas  Citj,  Mo. 


ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  (Past  Presidents) 


EDWARD  G.  HACKER . 1936 

HARRY  A.  TAYLOR . 1937 

JAMES  C.  DOWNS,  JR . 1938  and  1939 

H.  P.  HOLMES . 1940 

J.  WILLIAM  MARKEIM . 1941 

ROBERT  C.  NORDBLOM . 1942 

GEORGE  R.  MORRISON . 1943 

CHARLES  F.  CURRY . 1944 


ADMISSIONS  COMMITTEE 

KENDALL  CADY . Chicago,  Ill. 

Chairman 

RICHARD  L.  NEI^ON . Chicago,  Ill. 

Examiner 

CHARLES  K.  ATLASS . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

L.  R.  CARPENTER . Cleveland,  Ohio 

JOHN  A.  CAULKINS . Hartford,  Conn. 

CLAUDE  O.  DARBY . Flint,  Mich. 

PAUL  O.  DRURY . Washington,  D.  C. 

JAMES  J.  FITZSIMMONS . Newark,  N.  J. 

HARRY  W.  GOODMAN . Louisville,  Ky. 

ROWENA  L.  HAGMANN . Erie,  Pa. 

JAMES  R.  HAIGHT . Portland,  Ore. 

MAL  HOUGHTON,  JR . Jacksonville,  Fla. 

HAROLD  W.  INGRAHAM . Denver,  Colo. 

RICHARD  F.  JONES,  JR . Hartford,  Conn. 

ARTHUR  8.  KIRK . Dee  Moines,  la. 

VINCENT  T.  MEAD . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

BERT  G.  OWEN . Seattle,  Wash. 

J.  WALLACE  PALETOU . New  Orleans,  La. 

MERRILL  E.  RAAB . Richmond,  Va. 

A.  R.  RITZMAN . Akron,  Ohio 

LEON  T.  ROGERS . Jackson,  Miss. 

A.  M.  SONNABEND . Brookline,  Mass. 


ALEXANDER  SUMMER . Teaneck,  N.  J. 

WOODFORD  TAYLOR,  JR . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

ARTHUR  F.  TEXTER . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

LEON  E.  TODD . Camden,  N.  J. 

WILLIAM  WALTERS . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

EDWARD  WATTERS . Tulsa,  Okla. 

LEWIS  A.  WHITE . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

F.  ORIN  WOODBURY . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

BY-LAWS  COMMITTEE 

ROBERT  C.  NORDBLOM . Boston,  Mass. 

Chairman 

8.  V.  BEACH . Hollywood,  Calif. 

FRED  L.  CHAPMAN . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

JAMES  C.  DOWNS,  JR . Chicago,  Ill. 

JAMES  F.  GILSON . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

EDWARD  G.  HACKER . Lansing,  Mich. 

JAY  L.  HEARIN . Tampa,  Fla. 

H.  P.  HOLMES . Detroit,  Mich. 

J.  WILLIAM  MARKEIM . PhUadelphia,  Pa. 

GEORGE  R.  MORRISON . Denver,  Colo. 

F.  DURAND  TAYLOR . New  York,  N.  Y. 

DELBERT  8.  WENZLICK . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

EDITORIAL  BOARD 

FRED  L.  CHAPMAN . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Chairman 

D.  J.  BENEDICT . Madison,  Wis. 

JAMES  C.  DOWNS,  JR . Chicago,  Ill. 

H.  WALTER  GRAVES . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ORMONDE  A.  KIEB . Newark,  N.  J. 

T.  H.  MAENNER . Omaha,  Nebr. 


EDUCATION  COMMITTEE 

SANBORN  O.  HOUSER . Oak  Park,  Ill. 

Chairman 

ARTHUR  Z.  BOID . Seattle,  Wash. 

STUART  BONDURANT. . .  .Winston  Salem,  N.  C. 

FRED  L.  CHAPMAN . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

JAMES  C.  DOWNS,  JR . Chicago,  Ill. 

S.  V.  BEACH . HoUywood,  Calif. 

JAY  L.  HEARIN . Tampa,  Fla. 

RICHARD  F.  JONES,  JR . Hartford,  Conn. 

FRANK  T.  KING . Detroit,  Mich. 

J.  WILLIAM  MARKEIM . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

CARL  A.  MAYER . Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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ROBERT  C.  NOBDBLOM . Boston,  Mass. 

E.  W.  RUDEBT . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

ROY  C.  SEELEY . Los  Angoles,  Calif. 

GLEN  A.  WILSON . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

RUTH  YELTON . San  Antonio,  Tex. 

ETHICS  AND  DISCIPLINE  COMMITTEE 

HARRY  A.  TAYLOR . East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Chairman 

R.  T.  HOSLER . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

FRANK  A.  HOWES . Detroit,  Mich. 

LELAND  P.  REEDER . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

E.  W.  RUDERT . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

CARLTON  SCHULTZ . Cleveland,  Ohio 

EXPERIENCE  EXCHANGE  COMMITTEE 

H.  P.  HOLMES . Detroit,  Mich. 

Chairman 

WILLIAM  O.  CAMPBELL . Evanston,  lU. 

H.  WALTER  GRAVES . PhUadelphia,  Pa. 

MAXWELL  S.  HANCOCK. ..  .Bridgeport,  Conn. 

R.  W.  HARPER . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

AMOS  G.  HEWITT . New  Haven,  Conn. 

R.  T.  HOSLER . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

BEN  O.  KIRKPATRICK . Tulsa,  Okla. 

ED  MENDENHALL . High  Point,  N.  C. 

MARTIN  MILLER . South  Bend,  Ind. 

ARNOLD  NORMAN . Kansas  City,  Mo. 


RUSSELL  F.  PHILLIPS . Lansing,  Mich. 

WM.  JOSEPH  PORTER,  JR . Lansing,  Mich. 

PHILIP  M.  REA . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

ALBERT  M.  ROME . Hartford,  Conn. 

GEORGE  T.  SHAPLAND . Detroit,  Mich. 

CHARLES  M.  TAYLOR . Little  Rock,  Ark. 

ARTHUR  P.  TEXTEB . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

DELBERT  S.  WENZLICK . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

LOUIS  MAGINN . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Chairman 

SEELY  CADE . Newark,  N.  J. 

GEORGE  W.  ELKINS . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

MORRIS  M.  EWING . Atlanta,  Ga. 

FRANK  T.  KING . Detroit,  Mich. 

CHESTER  A.  MOORES . Portland,  Ore. 

HAROLD  L.  NILES . Boston,  Mass. 

GLEN  A.  WILSON . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

CHARLES  F.  CURRY . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Chairman 

RICHARD  F.  JONES,  JR . Hartford,  Conn. 

T.  H.  MAENNER . Omaha,  Nebr. 

C.  ARMEL  NUTTER . Camden,  N.  J. 

PHILIP  M.  REA . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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Certified  Property  Managers 

Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 


The  following  Individual  Menibert  of  The  Inetitute  of  Real 
Eetate  Management  are  certified  by  the  Inetitute  as  hav¬ 
ing  met  ite  profeeeional  etandarde  of  competency,  integrity, 
and  experience.  The  figuree  tn  parentheses  following  the 
names  indicate  the  order  in  which  Certificates  were  issued. 
This  roster  is  complete  as  of  September  SO,  1945. 


ALABAMA 

Birmingham 

Charles  E.  Binion  (662) . . 

2115  First  Avenae,  N. 
Murray  Cahill  (426) .  .  .Massey  Bldn.,  Lob^, 
Rotert  Jemiaon,  Jr.  (181)  . . .  .221  N.  21st  St. 

0.  J.  Osment  (605) _ 1921  First  Are.,  N. 

H.  Parker  Osment  (498)  .2026  Third  Are.,  N. 
WiUiam  H.  Pitta  (606)  .  .2026  Third  Are..  N. 

Mobile 

Clarkson  M.  Hamilton  (735) . 

624  Annex.  1st  N'atl.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Julius  E.  Marx  (559) . 

642  Annex,  let  Natl.  Bk.  Bldf;. 
Frank  A.  Pok>  (694).... 61  St.  Francis  St. 


ARIZONA 

Phoenix 

Leonard  B.  Carpenter  (470) . 

341  East  OuWer  St. 

John  H.  Peterson  (360) . 

1129  W.  WilletU 

ARKANSAS 

Little  Rock 

Warren  Baldwin  (736) ...  .Exchange  Bldg. 

E.  Corneliua  Conner  (401) . 

Exchange  Bldg. 

Justin  Matthews,  Jr.  (737) . 

121-123  W.  Second  St. 
Charles  M.  Taylor  (280) .  .400  Louisiana  St. 


CALIFORNIA 

Alameda 

Kenneth  Bichardaon  (607)...  1482  Park  St. 
Beverly  Hill* 

George  W.  Elkins  (819) .  .474  N.  Beveriy  Or. 
Leland  P.  Boeder  (427) .  .400  N.  Beverly  Dr. 
G.  1>.  Bobertaon,  Jr.  (695).  .Bobertaon  Bldg. 

Glendale 

William  W.  Abelmann  (467) . 

601  Security  Bldg. 

Hollywood 

S.  V.  Beach  (262) . 6671  Sunset  Bird 

Frank  Blount  (844) .  . .  .8020  Fountain  Ave. 

Long  Beach 

Harold  0.  Freeman  (480) . 

16  Oeaan  Oonter  Bldg. 


Los  Angeles 

Charles  K.  Atlass  (242) . . . 

1061  S.  Oloverdale  Ave. 

Henry  G.  Beaumont  (269) . 

548  S.  San  Vicente  Bird. 
F.  J.  Buckley  (263) . . .  .5015  Wilshire  Blvd. 
Stewart  L.  (ireba  (444).  124  S.  LaBrea  Are. 
David  F.  Culver  (243)... 257  S.  Spring  St. 

William  G.  Dickinson  (429) . 

729  Bives-Strong^Bldg. 
Paul  W.  Elmquist  (363)  .911,  607  S.  HiU  St. 

Clem  S.  Glass  (519) . 712  S.  Spring  St. 

B.  W.  Harper  (445) . . 

1122  Commercial  Exchange  Bldg. 

Harold  K.  Huntsberger  (264) . 

2404  W.  Seventh  St. 
Frank  S.  Kadleta  (244).  1038  S.  Grand  Ave. 
Joseph  J.  Malone  (202). 461  S.  Western  Ave. 

B.  O.  Miller  (40) . 606  S.  Hill  St. 

Louis  J.  P(au,  Jr.  (321) . 

415  PaciOc  Mutual  Bldg. 
Philip  M.  Bea  (245)... 3723  Wilshire  Blvd. 
Boy  C.  Seeley  (345) .  .344  Pacifle  Elec.  Bldg. 
John  L.  Spicer  (246)... 4933  Elmwood  Ave. 

Harold  M.  Stem  (364) . 602  Haas  Bldg. 

William  Walters  (247)... 8923  W.  Sixth  St. 


North  Hollywood 

Henry  C.  Gerard  (663) . 

4637  Lankershim  Blvd. 


Oakland 

Norman  Ogilvie  (524) . 528  18th  St. 


Pasadena 

H.  L.  Gianetti  (664) . 403  E.  Green  St. 

Harry  P.  Hammond  (609) .  . . 

44  N.  Oarileid  Ave. 


Paso  Robles 

George  E.  Stephan  (822) ...  .2921  Pina  St. 


Son  Diego 

O.  W.  Cotton  (323) . 624  B  St. 

Ewart  W.  Goodwin  (324).. First  Nat.  Bldg. 


San  Francisco 

Norbert  S.  Babin  (417).... 423  Kearny  St. 

Robert  W.  Begley  UlO) . 8450  21st  St. 

Vincent  T.  Mead  (418) . 151  Sutter  St. 

Edward  H.  Molteni  (481).... 164  Sutter  St. 

Thomas  K.  Procter  (626) . 67  Sutter  St. 

Lt.  James  M.  Udall  (428) . 

<)ASn  8,  Fleet  P.  O. 

San  Pedro 

George  H.  Get*  (738) . 

HOI  Cabinet  Drive,  Banning  Homes 


San  Rafael 

K.  Lloyd  Grand!  (69H) . P  O  Box  417 

Santa  Ana 

Georgs  W.  Smith  (182).  .208  Ramona  Bldg. 
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Wilmington 

J.  B.  Chadwick  (6S0) _ SOS  Aralon  BWd. 


COLORADO 


Colorado  Springs 

Frank  Gotten,  Jr.  (010).  .127  E.  Pikea  Peak 
Floyd  8.  Padcett  (Oil)... 10  E.  Pikes  Peak 


Denver 

Ernest  P.  DeMoulin,  Jr.  (419) . . 

2372  So.  Downing 
V.  J.  Dunton  (012)  .410  Midland  Sav.  Bldg. 

N.  Lee  Foster  (613) . 

724-5  Denver  National  Bldg. 

Van  Holt  Uarrett  (048) . 050  17th  St. 

E.  Sanford  Gregory  (SOS) . 724  17th  St. 

Harold  W.  Ingraham  (552) . . .  .724  17th  St. 

Thomas  B.  Knowles  (643) _ 724  17th  St. 

Frank  L.  Lort  (762) . 1650  Broadway 

George  R.  Morrison  (60) . . .  .1650  Broadway 
Robert  A.  Morrison  (133) . .  .1650  Broadway 

Arther  S.  Trace  (739) . 724  17th  St. 

Henry  C.  Van  Schaack  (665).. 724  17th  St. 

Clarence  T.  Webb.  (366) . 

4820  East  19tb  Ave. 
Walter  H.  Wendelin  (740) _ 724  17th  St. 

Pueblo 

Richard  J.  DesJardins  (614) . 

Box  815 

Thomas  J.  Downen  (615) . Box  1515 

D.  P.  Ducy  (134) . Box  815 


CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport 

Maxwell  S.  Hancock  (661) _ 100  SUte  St. 

Ralph  E.  Sprague  (41) . 171  State  St. 

Bristol 

Hilary  S.  Driscoll  (119) . 120  Main  St. 


Greenwich 

William  MacRossie  (80). 90  W.  Putnam  Ave. 

Hartford 

John  A.  Caulkins  (87).... 327  Trumbull  St. 


Robert  J.  Gaghan  (136) . 31  Pratt  St. 

Richard  F.  Jones,  Jr.  (137) .  . .  .49  Pearl  St. 
Curtis  M.  Middlebrook  (204).  .18  Asylum  St. 

('harles  1).  Rice  (741) . 18  Asylum  St. 

Albert  M.  Rome  (205) . 11  Asylum  St. 


New  Haven 

Amos  O.  Hewitt  (402) . 205  Church  St. 

James  D.  Kauffman  (200) . . .  109  Church  St. 


South  Norwalk 

John  M.  Glover  (238) . 6  Webster  St. 


Stamford 

Richard  W.  Fitch,  Jr.  (403) .  .P.  O.  Box  162 

Woterbury 

John  M.  Hutchinson  (138) .  .195  N.  Main  St. 


DELAWARE 


Wilmington 

Arnold  Goldsborough  (502)... 9  E.  12th  St. 
Emmett  S.  Hickman  (211)  .203  W.  Ninth  St. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


Washington 

Stephen  R.  Barker  (676) . 

Rm.  301,  1201  Conn.  Ave. 

Richard  L.  Boss  (599) . 

1321  Conn.  Ave.,  N.  W. 
J.  Wesley  Buchanan  (557)  .1732  K  St..  N.  W. 

George  M.  Carpenter  (616) . 

927  15th  Street,  N.  W. 
Lewis  F.  Colbert  (527) . .  .1931  K  St..  N.  W. 
Warren  S.  Dean  (563)..  1619  R.  St.  N.  W. 

Paul  O.  Drury  (139) . 1737  K  St.,  N.  W. 

Raymond  D.  Evans  (564) . 

925  N.  Y.  Ave.,  N.  W. 

T.  H.  Evans  (209) . Washington  Bldg. 

Roy  G.  Fristoe  (432)..  1013  15th  St..  N.  W. 
William  H.  Gorsline  (34)  .921  19th  St.,  N.  W. 

William  N.  Grimes,  Jr.  (472) . 

15th  and  Pennsylvania  Aves. 

Henri  P.  Henry  (286) . 

1321  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.  W. 

Robert  T.  Highfieid  (287) . 

200  Machinists  Bldg. 

Howard  F.  Humphries  (326) . 

808  N.  Capitol  St. 
Harvey  L.  Jones  (565).... 2  Dupont  Circle 

Frank  J.  Luchs  (4) . 1505  H  St..  N.  W. 

Earl  M.  Mackintosh  (210) . 

Washington  Bldg. 

F.  Moran  McConihe  (566) . 

1321  Conn.  Ave.,  N.  W. 

Henry  W.  Morgan,  Jr.  (567) . 

212  Southern  Bldg. 

Edward  T.  Offutt,  Jr.  (327) . 

1505  H  St.,  N.  W. 

Herbert  M.  Pasewalk  (328) . 

207  Machinists  Bldg. 

Nathan  Poole  (277) . 1737  K  St.,  N.  W. 

Ross  L.  Totten  (568) . 900  F.  St.,  N.  W. 

Carey  Winston  (569) _ 739  15th  St..  N.  W. 

FLORIDA 

Jacksonville 

Richard  D.  Barker  (528) .  .  .106  W.  Bay  St. 
Clinton  Burbridge  (553)  ,343  W.  Forsyth  St. 
Edward  Dwells,  Jr.  (448).  106  West  Bay  St. 
Mai  Haugbton,  Jr.  (141) .  . .  .108  W.  Bay  St. 
George  R.  Mason,  Jr.  (239). P.  O.  Box  4637 

Miomi 

Kenneth  S.  Keyes  (5)....  19  W.  Flagler  St. 
Charles  .4.  Post  (742)  .  . .  .151  N.  E.  3rd  St. 

Theodore  W.  Slack  (696) . 

Rm.  1102,  First  Trust  Bldg. 

Orlando 

S.  M.  Heasley  (500).  .15  W,  Washington  St. 

Sf.  Petersburg 

Weyman  Willingham  (329) . . . 

470  First  Avt.,  N. 
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Tonpa 

Cftrlton  0.  Ooa«  (348)  . .  .436  Ormnd  0«ntr»l 

Julian  W.  Cooper  (61) . Box  39 

Jay  L.  Hearin  («) . 813  16  Uaai  Bide. 

Darid  W.  HoweU  (142) . Box  2048 

M.  H.  Mabry  (93) . Box  1320 

L.  T.  Pallardy  (558) . 416  Tampa  St. 

West  Palm  Beach 

J.  E.  Hollenbeck  (94) . 108  S.  Olire  Are. 

L.  M.  StadatiU  (144) . 108  S.  Olire  Are. 


GEORGIA 

Atlanta 

Alrin  B.  Cates  (697) . 201  Hurt  Bldg. 

John  F.  Clegg  (433)  .547  Peachtree  St.,  N.E. 
Morris  M.  Ewing  (271)  .65  Forsyth  St.,  N.W. 

W.  J.  Hogan,  Jr.  (145) . 

141  Carnegie  Way,  N.  W. 
Paul  C.  Maddox  (272)  . .  .506  SUndard  Bldg. 

Frank  C.  Owens  (7) . 521  Grant  Bldg. 

Ward  Wight  (146) . 203  Healey  Bldg. 

Avgusta 

Adrian  B.  Sherman  (62).... 133  Eighth  St. 
Macon 

William  G.  Hardeman  (449) . 

563  Mulberry  St. 


Thad  E.  Murphy  (570) . 470  Cherry  St. 

Sarannah 

B«bt.  P.  Constantine  (651) .  .22  E.  Bryan  St. 

Thomas  C.  Helmly  (698) . 7  Bull  St. 

William  F.  Lynes,  Jr.  (652) .  .31  Drayton  St. 
Halpfa  £.  Metzger  (6661  ....  18  £.  Bryan  St. 


ILLINOIS 


Aurora 

Herman  C.  Offutt  (699) . 15  Island  Are. 

Corbondole 

I.  W.  DiU  (89) . 217  W.  Main  St. 

Chicogo 

George  F.  Akright  (675) . 

Boom  1002,  201  N.  Wells 
Abram  D.  Alcorn  (330)  ..  .2446  E.  75th  St. 
Arthur  L.  Anderson  (434)  .7  S.  Dearborn  St. 

John  0.  Bowers  (147) . 4628  Broadway 

£.  £.  Burkhard  (420)  Cbgo.  Housing . 

Autborit),  343  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Kendall  Cady  (126) . 38  S.  Dearborn  St. 

James  J.  CarroU  (148) _ 1355  E.  53rd  St. 

John  F.  Cary  (435) . 7  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Martin  A.  Culbane  (743)  .  .  .  .4545  Broadway 
James  C.  Downs,  Jr.  (1)  .38  S.  Dearborn  St. 
John  McMuUen  Ducey  (367). 208  S.  Salle 

Charles  William  Khrat  (77) . 

8180  Sheridan  Rd. 

James  E.  Gallagher,  Jr.  (285) . 

461  E.  llltb  St. 
John  H.  Hagerty  (90)... 820  N.  Tower  Ct. 
Henry  T.  Uolsman  (78)... 1501  E.  57tb  St. 
C.  Wallace  Johnson  (571). 7  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Ferd  Kramer  (212) . 16  N.  Dearborn  St. 

Fred  M.  Lorish  (8) . 1355  E.  58rd  St. 

J.  Ward  Martin  (846)  .410  N.  Michigan  Are. 

Edwin  U.  Melons  (847).. 5637  W.  Lake  St. 
Richard  Ijawrence  Nelson  (404) . 

88  8.  Dearborn  St. 
Donald  O’Toole  (180) _ 461  E.  111th  St. 


Frank  O.  Reynolds  (406) . 

500  N.  Dearborn  St. 
Bert  V.  Robins  (617) .  . .  .Gordon  Strong  Co., 
209  S.  State  St. 

Ralph  J.  Silverwood  (700) . 

1505  East  67th  St. 
Percy  E.  Wagner  (848). 6236  Cottage  Grore 
Tigbe  E.  Woods  (281) . 8016  S.  Clyde 

Elgin 

E.  W.  Salisbury  (868)...  164  Laurel  Conrt 

Evontton 

William  O.  Campbell  (415).. 12  Milburn  Pk. 
Gwilym  Williams  (520) .  .1671  Sherman  Are. 

Oak  Park 

Whitney  W.  Bowers  (406)  .1043  South  Bird. 
Sanborn  O.  Houser  (850) .  .1026  North  Bird. 


INDIANA 


Anderson 

A.  L.  McKee  (701) . 

Anderson  Banking  Company 

Gary 

Henry  G.  Hay,  Jr.  (91) . 

Rm.  638,  604  Broadway 

Hammond 

Edward  B.  Kaelin  (9) .  .  .6231  Hohman  Are. 

Indianapolis 

M.  L.  Hall  (70) . 129  E.  Market  St. 

South  Bend 

Marlin  Miller  (869) . 1101  Bellerue 

R.  Park  Wickiser  (672) . 

233  W.  Jefferson  Bird. 


IOWA 


Council  Bluffs 

Bruce  P.  Baker  (667) . 21  S.  6tb  St. 

John  B.  Wadsworth  (668)....  136  8.  Main 
Paul  E.  Weaver  (669) . 560  Mynster 

Des  Moines 

Ralph  L.  Jester  (818)  . . .  .309  Fleming  Bldg. 
Arthur  8.  Kirk  (129) . 900  Grand  Are. 


KANSAS 


Dodge  City 

L.  F.  Meyers  (618) . 603  First  Avenue 

Hoys 

A.  F.  Bieker  (619) . Weisner  Building 

Ness  City 

VyrI  W.  Levan  (620) . P.  O.  Box  66 

Topeka 

Howard  Lyngar  (702).. New  England  Bldg. 
David  Neiswauger  (124)... New  Eng.  Bldg. 
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Wichita 

Hobart  0.  Brady  (370).. 1003  BUdns  Bldg. 

MelTin  M.  WiUiama  (288) . 

Wheeler  Kelly  Hagny  Bldg. 

KENTUCKY 

Covington 

E.  J.  Legg  (673) ........  601  Madison  Are. 

Louisville 

Harry  W.  Ooodman  (10) . 

601  Louisville  Tr.  Bldg. 

LOUISIANA 

Baton  Rouge 

J.  Bussell  Doiron  (600) . Box  218 

New  Orleans 

Stanley  M.  Lemsrie  (734). 829  Union  Street 

J.  Wallace  Paletou  (371) _ 714  Union  St. 

W.  J.  Villarrubia  (091) _ 812  Perdido  St. 
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Cambridge 

Ralph  T.  Horn  (575) . 120  Potter  St. 

Leslie  C.  Read  (653) . 

1416  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Edward  S.  Stimpson  (532)..  167  Albany  St. 

Lynn 

Charles  W.  Turner  (14) ...  .56  Central  Ave. 

Newton 

Francis  Lincoln  Bnswell  (290) . 

321  Kenrick  St. 
Watson  O.  Cutter  (95) . 29  Bowdoin  St. 

Somerville 

Harry  A.  Gilbert  (15) . 385  Broadway 

Edward  O.  Pyne  (654) . 385  Broadway 

Springfield 

Henry  M.  Clark.  Jr.  (101).  .  .100  Broadway 

Worcester 

Frank  B.  Clarkson  (533)  .  .2  Wild  Rose  Ave. 


MAINE 

South  Portland 

Donald  D.  Hathaway  (291) . 

Lt.  U.S.N.,  54  Drew  Road 


MARYLAND 

Baltimore 

N.  Stanley  Bortner  (507) .  .912  Keyser  Bldg. 

()eorge  M.  Hampson  (79) . 

312  Union  Tr.  Bldg. 

Charles  H.  Hurley  (289) . 

4230  Lock  Raven  Blvd. 

William  J.  Martin  (473) . 

100  IV.  Uni.  Parkway 
Peyton  B.  Strobel  (372)  .2206  N.  Charles  St. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston 

James  H.  Alphen  (529) . 40  Court  St. 

Thomas  P.  Dean  (703) . 75  Tremout  St. 

William  U.  Dolben  (499).  161  Devonshire  St. 

Francis  P.  Qately  (388) . 10  State  St. 

Basil  Gavin  (450) . 8  Newbury  St. 

Carleton  Hunneman  (362)  .  .5  Arlington  St. 
J.  Howard  Loughman  (96) .  .10  P.  O.  Square 

F.  Paul  Morgan  (250) . 45  Milk  St. 

John  Nordblom  (97) . 50  Congress  St. 

Robert  O.  Nordblom  (12)  ...  .50  Congress  St. 

William  Pease  U'Brien  (458) . 

209  Washington  St. 

Lorin  D.  Paine  (213) . 31  State  St. 

James  Mason  Rothwell  (98) . 

107  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Joseph  0.  Skinner  (574)... 581  Boylston  St. 
Frank  R.  Sylvester  (704)... 50  Congress  St. 

Frederick  Wayland  (531) . 

1970  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Brighton 

James  M.  Bowler  (705)  . 

1568  Commonwealth  .\ve. 

Henry  G.  Kiggen  (530) . 

1568  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Harold  L.  Niles  (500) . 

1568  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Brookline 

William  H.  Dyer  (71) . 1318  Beacon  St. 

Clifford  V.  Miller  03) . 1394  Beacon  St. 

Benjamin  A.  Richardson  (100) . 

1394  Beacon  St. 

Abraham  M.  Sonuabend  (508) . 

1870  Beacon  St. 


MICHIGAN 

Detroit 

Howard  Bliss  (292) . 600  Dime  Bldg. 

Issac  Jacob  Cohen  (150) . 

3711  Woodward  Ave. 
Frank  A.  DeBoos  (621).. 522  Farwell  Bldg. 
John  X.  Dodds  (16)  ..  508-600  Griswold  St. 

Kenneth  Draper  (706) . 530  Shelby  St. 

Thomas  J.  Fitzgerald  (314).. 530  Shelby  St. 

John  Crawford  Frost.  Jr.  (151) . 

639  Penobscot  Bldig. 
Walter  Guibord  (670)  .  .  .  .3600  Book  Tower 
William  C.  Haines  (293)  .4850  Courville  Ave. 

Lewis  H.  Haskins  ^52) . . 

3965  Penobscot  Bldg. 

Jerry  C.  Hayes  (707) . 

1109  Detroit  Sav.  Bk.  Bldg. 
H.  P.  Holmes  (63).... 416  Hammond  Bldg. 
Frank  .4.  Howe^(397)  .306  Dime  Bank  Bldg. 
Donald  D.  James  (215). 700  Penobscot  Bldg. 

James  C.  Johnston  (153) . 

1333  Majestic  Bldg. 

Frank  T.  King  (154) . 751  Griswold  St. 

William  O.  Kirby  (708) . 

500  Guaranty  Bldg. 

S.  Fred  Pack  (709) .  1432  Dime  Bldg 

Norman  C.  Scudder  (459) . , . 

1780  Penobscot  Bldg. 
Lee  K.  Silloway  (18).  .8th  Floor.  Buhl  Bldg. 

John  Kedric  Smathers  (710) . 

1225  Ford  Bldg. 
John  S.  Spencer  (155)  .  .416  Hammond  Bldg. 

W'illiam  Wright  Tanney  (711) . 

44  Michigan  Ave. 

Clarence  W.  Treadwell  (576) . 

1002  Lafayette  Bldg. 

Robert  W.  Treadwell  (407) . 

1002  Lafayette  Bldg 
Don  L.  Weber  (622)  .... 3953  Somerset  Rd. 
R.  Bliss  Wolfe  (623) ....  Lafayette  Building 

E.  Lansing 

Albert  L.  Ehinger  (577)  .124  W.  Grand  River 

Flint 

Claude  O.  Darby  (373) . 

301  5  F.  P.  Smith  Bldg 
George  0.  Kellar  (261).  .304  Sherman  Bldg. 

Mark  H.  Piper,  Jr.  (659) . 

602  F.  P.  Smith  Bldg 

Grand  Rapids 

Silas  F.  Albert  (156) . 

206  Peoples  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Robert  J.  Ogden  (501) . 

906  Peoples  NaU.  Bank  Bldg. 
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Lansing 

Edward  O.  Hacker  (19) . 

221^  W.  Washtenaw  St. 

Buaaell  F.  Phillips  (398) . 

802  Bauch  Bldg. 
William  Joseph  Porter,  Jr.  (157) . 

105  E.  Washtenaw  8t. 

C.  Rowland  Stebbina  (20) . 

106  E.  Washtenaw  St. 

Muskegon 

Harvey  I.  Nedeau  (294) . 

896  Jefferson  St. 

Pontioc 

Floyd  Kent  (502) ...  .24  West  Lawrence  St. 


Louis  Maginn  (22).... 23  Brentwood  Blvd. 

Elliott  S.  Miller  (23) . 317  N.  11th  St. 

George  W.  Riess  (594) . 721  Locust  St. 

Ralph  Stevener  (673).. 3658  W.  Pine  Blvd. 

Clarence  M.  Turley  (693) . 

1321  Ambassador  Bldg. 

Delbert  S.  Wenzlick  (120) . 

3658  W.  Pine  Blvd. 

NEBRASKA 

Alliance 

Ethel  J.  Graham  (626) . Box  244 

Grand  Island 

Robert  S.  Wenger  (746).. 117%  W.  3rd  St. 


MINNESOTA 

Duluth 

Bert  L.  Struble  (671) . 230  W.  Superior 

Minneapolis 

Fred  L.  Chapman  (208)  .519  Marquette  Ave. 

Maurice  Engler  (672) . 519  Marquette 

Edward  W.  KeUogg  (592) . 

519  Marquette  Ave. 

E.  R.  Price  (64)  . 821  Met.  Bldg. 

James  R.  Thorpe  (65).. 519  Marquette  Ave. 


MISSISSIPPI 

Jackson 

Leon  T.  Rogers  (21) . Box  486 


MISSOURI 

Joplin 

Charles  E.  Byrd  (712) . 

214%  West  Fourth  St. 

Kansas  City 

Geo.  R.  Auerocba  (149) . 

214  Brush  Creek  Blvd. 
Byron  G.  Bliss  (351).... 404  Fidelity  Bldg. 

George  M.  Bliss  (103) . 102  E.  9th  St. 

Harold  W.  Brown  (692) _ 6  W.  10th  St. 

William  J.  Campbell  (744) .  .300  Bryant  Bldg. 

John  F.  Campion  (713) . 2  East  39th  St. 

David  B.  Childs  (352) _ 700  Victor  Bldg. 

Charles  F.  Curry  (158) .  .921  Baltimore  Ave. 

B.  Haywood  Hagerman  (474) . 

928  Grand  Ave. 

Lewis  Kitchen  (714) . 928  Grand  Ave. 

J.  Ward  McPherson  (578)  .Land  Bank  Bldg. 
Arnold  Norman  (461).. 909  Baltimore  Ave. 

Carl  Ragsdale  (542) . 200  Temple  Bldg. 

Carl  B.  Rechner  (295) _ 1002  Walnut  St. 

Raymond  K.  Sheriff  (509)  .  .1002  Walnut  St. 

Lowell  Goodman  Simonds  (251) . 

409  Dwight  Bldg. 
William  R.  Stanley  (375).. 1002  Walnut  St. 
Robert  L.  Strain  (715).. 921  Baltimore  Ave. 

Woodford  0.  Taylor.  Jr.  (376) . 

921  Baltimore  Ave. 
Earl  K.  Townsdin  (624)  .  .212-14  E.  lOtb  St. 

Robert  W.  Tureman  (593) . 

1319  Commerce  Bldg. 

Frank  L.  Woodward  (660) . 

114  W.  10th  St.  Bldg. 

St.  Joseph 

William  C.  Barrow  (625)  .816  Frederick  Ave. 
Howard  R.  Sisson  (716) . . .  .704  Francis  St. 

St.  Louis 

William  F.  Baggerman  (815) . 

5330  Delmar  Blvd. 
H.  L.  Cornet,  Jr.  (296) . . .  .719  Chestnut  St. 
Ralph  F.  D'Oench  (252)  .  .3932  LindeU  Blvd. 
Carol  V.  Laux  (463) . . .  .4658  Gravois  Blvd. 
F.  B.  Martin  (745) . 415  N.  8th  St. 


Hostings 

LaMoine  Hillers  (717).. 231  N  Lincoln  Ave. 


Lincoln 

Walter  L.  Blore  (674) . 1025  J  St. 

McCook 

Lyle  A.  Wiedman  (627) . . .  .501  E.  First  St. 

Omaha 

Arthur  A.  Allwine  (718) . 832  S.  24th. 

Helen  E.  Benedict  (747).. 2024  N.  16th  St. 
E.  R.  Clayton  (677) .  .  .1116  City  Natl.  Bank 
Albert  J.  Covert  (719) .  . .  .554  S.  25th  Ave. 

Harlan  G.  Easton  (628) . 

717  City  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 
Victor  C.  Graham  (678)... 1701  Harney  St. 

Harold  J.  Grove  (679) . 208  S.  18th  St. 

William  B.  Hargleroad,  III  (464) . 

1904  Farnam  St. 

Theodore  H.  Maenner  (579) . 

707  City  NaU.  Bk.  Bldg. 
Hiram  S.  Manville  (720) . . .  .904  N.  40th  St. 
Harold  C.  Payne  (721) .  .  .  .226  Barker  Bldg. 

Lloyd  M.  Peterson  (680) . 

500  First  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 

J  E.  Pickard  (681) . 1805  Douglas  St. 

Lilyan  A.  Richards  (722) . 

707  City  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 
Jesse  L.  Schroeder  (748) .  . .  .1911  Harney  St. 

Robert  W.  York  (655) . 

500  First  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Asbury  Park 

Theodore  F.  Appleby  (42) . 

Main  St.  A  Mattison  Ave. 

Atlantic  City 

Rudolph  J.  Bushell  (219) . 

245  So.  Vermont  Ave. 

Bernard  P.  Dever  (159) . 

S.  E.  Cor.  California  ft  Atlantic  Aves. 

Joseph  D.  Farrington  (160) . 

21  S.  Tennessee  Ave. 
Edward  D.  Gottlieb  (121)  .1516  Atlantic  Ave. 

Byron  Jenkins  (32) . 

5209  Atlantic  Ave.,  Ventnor 
Russell  C.  Roney  (72)...  1421  Atlantic  Ave. 

Brooklawn 

Leon  M.  Clair  (162) . 

Broadway  ft  Chestnut  St. 

Camden 

Alexander  Cooper  (163).... 700  Federal  St. 

Ellis  Goodman  (164) . 515  Market  St. 

Earl  R.  Lippincott  (165).. 721  Market  St. 
J.  William  Markeim  (43).... 540  Cooper  St. 

Charles  R.  Myers,  2nd  (24) . 

12  N.  Seventh  St. 
C.  Armel  Nutter  (74) .  .  .  .101  N.  Seventh  St. 
Harold  P.  Nutter  (166) .  .101  N.  Seventh  St. 
Reba  N.  Obus  (167)....  101  N.  Seventh  St. 
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Abraham  J.  Rosenfeld  (168) . 

'  709  Market  St. 

R.  Raymond  Smith  (343) . . .  .540  Cooper  St. 
Roy  R.  Stewart  (253)....  142  N.  Broadway 
Leon  E.  Todd  (75) . 2623  Westfield  Are. 

Eost  Newark 

Charles  Toyen  (510) . 900  Passaic  Are. 

East  Orange 

Henry  M.  Lesher  (25) . 58  N.  Grove  St. 

Edward  B.  McCaffrey  (125) . . .  .520  Main  St. 
Harry  A.  Taylor  (2) . 520  Main  St. 

Elizabeth 

Frank  J.  Brown  (73) . 160  Elmora  Are. 

J.  Carroll  Dolan  (629) _ 250  N.  Broad  St. 

Frederick  H.  Hoffmann  (595) . 

1  Union  Square 

L.  S.  Kaufman  (400) . 642  Park  Ave. 

R.  Mason  Kirkland  (26) . 125  Broad  St. 

Bertram  B.  Miller  (80) .  .  .  .261  N.  Broad  St. 

C.  S.  Stallard  (353) . 261  N.  Broad  St. 

Max  Tieger  (122) . 215  Broad  St. 

A.  W.  Van  Horn  (580)  .  .  .  .250  N.  Broad  St. 

Englewood 

George  R.  Fessler  (254) . 8  Grand  Are. 

Hillside 

Louis  J.  Hess  (682) . 150  Hillside  Ave. 

Hoboken 

Thomas  A.  Garibaldi  (534).... 77  River  St. 
Clinton  B.  Snyder  (485).... 61  Newark  St. 

Irvington 

John  M.  Cullerton  (630) . 

1222  Springfield  Ave. 

Jersey  City 

Edward  F.  Carbin  (169).. 879  Bergen  Ave. 

Michael  Conner  (332) . 32  Journal  Sq. 

Walter  Koster  (389) . 2325  Boulevard 

William  F.  May  (395) . Kislak  Bldg. 

Harry  V.  Moser  (333).... 850  Bergen  Ave. 
Ben  Schlossberg  (267).... 896  Bergen  Ave. 
Murray  R.  Siegel  (170) . 32  Journal  Sq. 

D.  E.  0.  Somers  (128) .  . .  .700  Bergen  Ave. 

Anna  S.  Wolf  (487) . 389  Jackson  Ave. 

Keorny 

Isidor  Mints  (535) . 508  Kearney  Ave. 

Maplewood 

J.  Lewis  Fiacre  (334) .  .1874  Springfield  Ave. 
Lionel  0.  Hartford  (491) ...  .71  Oakland  Rd. 
Hawley  Jaquith  (390) . Depot  Plaza 

Merchantville 

Harry  A.  Willson  (28) . 

Cove  Rd.  k  Wayne  Ave. 

Montclair 


George  H.  Stanton  (436)....  16  Church  St. 
Sydney  M.  Valentine  (488) ...  .16  Church  St. 
John  Young,  Jr.  (489) .  .406  Bloomfield  Ave. 

Morristown 

Geo.  W.  Seiler  Jr.  (106) ...  .30  Morris  Ave., 

Newark 

Sidney  G.  Bedworth  (354) .  .24  Branford  PI. 

Seely  Cade  (46) . 744  Broad  St. 

William  J.  Carew  (490) . 917  Broad  St. 

Harry  Coddington  (391) . 744  Broad  St. 


ITiomas  E.  Colleton  (581).. 505  Clinton  Ave. 
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David  Cronheim  (45) . 39  Branford  PI. 

Sargent  Dumper  (297) . 30  Clinton  St. 

James  J.  Fitzsimmons  (298).. 51  Clinton  St. 

Walter  J.  Gill  ( 582 ) . 744  Broad  St. 

Herbert  E.  Goldberg  (475) . 60  Park  PI. 

W.  Edson  Huegel  (492) ...  .17  Academy  St. 

Ormonde  A.  Kieb  (300) . 917  Broad  St. 

Sanford  Krasner  (493) . 60  Park  PI. 

Thomas  F.  Maher,  Jr.  (355) .  .300  Broadway 

Louis  J.  Nass  (301) . 58  Park  PI. 

Arthur  G.  Pulis.  Jr.  (749).. 509  Orange  St. 
Albert  0.  Rachlin  (521).... 17  Academy  St. 
Israel  J.  Rachlin  (216)....  17  Academy  St. 
Thomas  G.  Robinson  (494) ...  .30  Clinton  St. 

John  M.  Rogers  (409) . 755  Broad  St. 

Joel  L.  Schlesinger  (335).. 31  Clinton  St. 

Milton  Stern  (495) . 810  Broad  St. 

Harry  J.  Stevens  (81).... 478  Central  Ave. 

Leslie  Stevens  (683) . 605  Broad  St. 

Carlo  C.  Tapaldi. . .  .228  Mt.  Prospect  Ave., 
George  N.  Weiman  (302) . 60  Park  PI. 

Newton 

Adolphus  Newman  Lockwood  (172) . 

17  Main  St. 

North  Bergen 

Cristine  B.  Nolan  (29) .  .940  Bergen  Turnpike 

Orange 

George  W.  Seiler,  Jr.  (106) . 

10  Oak  wood  Ave. 

Passaic 

Gilbert  D.  Bogart  (273) . 667  Main  Ave. 

Paterson 

Samuel  P.  Vought  (123) ...  .7-13  Smith  St. 

Plainfield 

Albert  R.  Walker  (393) . 201  Park  Ave. 

Princeton 

Edmund  D.  Cook  (173) . 186  Nassau  St. 

Ridgewood 

S.  William  Walstrum  (174) . 

201  E.  Ridgewood  Ave. 

Rutherford 

Ellwood  S.  New  (421) . 6  Ames  Ave. 

S.  Orange 

Frederic  L.  Wolf,  Jr.  (583) . 

7  South  Orange  Ave. 

Summit 

Elmer  G.  Houston  (684) . 12  Maple  St. 

Teaneck 

Alexander  Summer  (47)  .791  Queen  Ann  Rd. 
Herman  J.  Tulp  (175).... 339  Cedar  Lane 

Trenton 

Alfred  J.  Bernstein  (596) . 

Broad  St.  Bank  Bldg. 
H.  S.  Kline  (176) . 154  W.  State  St. 

Union 

Leonard  J.  Zehnbaner  (48) . 

998  Stuyvesant  Ave. 

Verona 

Edward  C.  Bitter  (408) _ 129  HiUside  Ave. 

Westwood 

Walter  E.  Hudson  (317) .  .25  Westwood  Ave. 
Clifton  F.  Trimble  (497) . . .  .284  Third  Ave. 

NEW  YORK 

Buffalo 

Harold  E.  Barker  (631).. 47  W.  Huron  St. 
Joseph  W.  Becker  (536)  .  .19  S.  Division  St. 


Philip  W.  Ransom  (537) . 7  Court  St. 

J.  B.  Wood  (379) . 2747  Main  St. 
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Metropolitan  City  of  New  York 
Borough  of  Bronx 

Herman  A.  Acker  (83) . 

818  B.  nncebridxe  Bd. 


Borough  of  Brooklyn 

Jamei  P.  Clark  (178).... 478  Oraham  Are. 
Frank  A.  Matrunola  (237)  .0003  Fourth  Are. 

Albert  R.  Mencone  (377) . 

1176  Bnahwick  Are. 
Harry  A.  Moehrinx  (378) . . .  .660  Fulton  St. 


Borough  of  Monhotton 

J.  Francis  Cahill  (241) _ 235  W.  14tb  St. 

Alice  B.  Dodd  (456) . 26  W.  8th  St. 

Harry  B.  Helmsley  (538) .  .44  East  23rd  St. 
Herbert  B.  Houghton  (394)..  12  E.  41st  St. 

S.  Edwin  Kazdin  (182) . 90  Broad  St. 

George  Keiller  (423) . 225  Fifth  Are. 

Donald  O.  Kingman  (584).... 93  Worth  St. 
Edward  F.  Lyman  (511).... 225  Broadway 

Harry  E.  Muecke  (503) . 530  Fifth  Are. 

Walter  Oertly  (451).... 274  Madison  Are., 
Maurice  R.  Spear  (183).... 225  Fifth  Are. 
F.  Durand  Taylor  (274) . 93  Worth  St. 


Borough  of  Queens 

Frank  S.  O’Hara  (437) . 

40-10  82nd  St.,  Jackson  Heights 


Westchester  County 

Raymond  R.  Beatty  (256) . 

72  Garth  Rd.,  Scarsdale 

Harry  D.  Cole  (180) . 

1  Sterens  Are.,  Mount  Vernon 

Owen  A.  Mandeville  (750) . 

364  Post  Rd.,  Larchmont 

Syracuse 

L.  T.  Eagan  (337) . 

205  Starrett-Syracuse  Bldg. 

George  J.  Goldstein  (522) . 

604  S.  A.  and  K.  Bldg. 
Richard  N.  Orores  (512) .  .121  E.  Genesee  St. 

Donald  T.  Pomeroy  (184) . 

327  Montgomeir  St. 
Jack  A.  Weber  (513).. 923  Cnirersity  Bldg. 


West  Point 

A.  Mark  Smith  (465) 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


Charlotte 

J.  P.  Hackney,  Jr.  (466) . .  110%  West  5th  St. 
Hampton  B.  Keller  (452) .  .413  S.  Tryon  St. 


Durhom 

W.  A.  Lutz  (685) . 109  Market  St. 


High  Point 

Ed  Mendenhall  (467)  .116  W.  Washington  St. 


Winston-Salem 

Stuart  Bondurant  (453) . 

210  W.  Fourth  St. 
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OHIO 

Akron 

Chauncey  C.  Howell  (303) . 

403  Second  Nat.  Bldg. 

Bernard  W.  Ley  (185) _ 1099  S.  Main  St. 

CUnton  R.  Miller  (632) _ 330  S.  Main  St. 

A.  R.  Ritzman  (35) . 1099  S.  Main  St. 

Louis  Wolcott  (633) . 

403  Second  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

Canton 

Fred  H.  Broad  (438). 700  Harter  Bk.  Bldg. 
George  W.  Gosser  (410)  .127  Second  St.,  N.  E. 

T.  K.  Harris  (634) _ 127  Second  St.,  N.  E. 

Samuel  S.  Sherman  (635) . 

700  Harter  Bank  Building 

Cincinnoti 

Robert  A.  Cline  (83) . . .  .The  Enquirer  Bldg. 
Erwin  G.  Downing  (275) 

N.  W.  Cor.  Fourth  &  Walnut  Sts. 

L.  V.  DuBois  (84) . 

S.  W.  Cor.  Fifth  &  Main  Sts. 

Julius  J.  Heidacher  (585) . 

1027  Enquirer  Bldg. 
Richard  T.  Hosier  (469)  .4th  and  Walnut  Sts. 

Ellsworth  F.  Ireland  (554) . 

4500  Carew  'Tower 

Howard  W.  Jones  (751) . 

1027  Enquirer  Bldg. 
Carl  A.  Mayer  (49) .  1515  First  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Robert  W.  Rieckhoff  (636) . 

Ill  East  Fourth  Street 

R.  (Jordon  Tarr  (637) _ 612  W.  Fifth  St. 

Lewis  A.  White  (60) .  .Seventh  tc  Walnut  Sts. 

K.  P.  Wood,  Jr.  (686) . 

Union  Cent.  Life  Ins. 

Cleveland 

Roy  C.  Carpenter  (380) .  .Euclid  30th  Bldg. 
Paul  C.  Davis  (539).... 515  Superior  Ave. 

William  A.  Fox  (476) . 3030  Euclid  Ave. 

William  Oerbardt  (’752) . 

FPHA,  2073  E.  9th  St. 
Louis  E.  Goldman  (540)  ...  .71  Euclid  Bldg. 
Charles  E.  Norlin  (515) .  .  .  .108,  The  Arcade 
Carlton  Schultz  (36) .  .The  B.  F.  Keith  Bldg. 

Ray  M.  Shimmon  (471) . 

805  Hippodrome  Bldg. 
Lamont  H.  Stofer  (443).. 6523  Euclid  Ave. 
Arthur  E.  Wade  (76) .  . .  .Plain  Dealer  Bldg. 

Columbus 

Hayden  Edwards  (85) . 10  E.  Long  St. 

Wallace  E.  Nelson  (638).... 40  W.  Gay  St. 
Harold  F.  Zeig  (381) . 581  E.  Town  St. 

Dayton 

Sidney  Eisenberger  (454).. 729  Grand  Ave. 

L.  H.  Steinman  (602)  .  .  .  .232  N.  Ludlow  St. 

East  Cleveland 

Eldon  R.  Leo  (447) . . .  .2009  Stanwood  Road 
Ironton 

William  R.  Young  (587) . Hotel  Marting 

Lakewood 

William  C.  Crawford  (440) . 

2189  Mars  Ave. 

Springfield 

Harold  S.  Goodrich  (338) . 

25  New  Zimmerman  Bldg. 

Toledo 

Laurel  G.  Blair  (411) _ 810  Madison  Ave. 


OKLAHOMA 

Muskogee 

E.  R.  Bryant  (639) . 1306  Boston 
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Okmulgee 

Addison  Sessions  (283).. Ill  N.  Ornnd  Aye. 

Sand  Springs 

A.  H.  Burgess  (523) . 

Tulsa 

Veda  M.  Bostick  (477) .  .21  Atlas  Life  Bldg. 

R.  B.  Collins  (478) . 204  S.  Cheyenne 

Kenneth  Crouch  (479) .  . .  .230  Beacon  Bldg. 
Ralph  M.  Darnell  (686)..  103  Beacon  Bldg. 
Dan  J.  Davisson  (480) .  . .  .230  Beacon  Bldg. 

T.  O.  Grant  (482) . 311  Atco  Bldg. 

Ben  O.  Kirkpatrick  (356)  .  .1325  Hunt  Bldg. 
Ernest  C.  Leonard  (544) ...  .23  E.  Fourth  St. 

Victoria  Miller  (483) . 1325  Hunt  Bldg. 

Edward  Watters  (37) . 519  S.  Main  St. 


OREGON 

Portland 

William  W.  Barendrick  (188) . 

200  Wilcox  Bldg. 
Robert  M.  Barger  (382)  .236  S.  W.  Broadway 

William  L.  Brewster,  Jr.  (412) . 

803  American  Bank  Bldg. 

Harry  S.  Coleman  (357) . 

1301  Public  Service  Bldg. 
Leroy  D.  Draper  (383)  .236  S.  W.  Broadway 

E.  P.  Fimpel  (588) _ 2333  N.  E.  46th  Ave. 

James  R.  Haight  (51) .  .408  S.  W.  Fourth  Ave. 

C.  I.  Meyers  (339) . 

The  United  States  Nat.  Bk. 
Chester  A.  Moores  (265)  .415  S.  W.  Sixth  Ave. 
David  B.  Simpson  (189).. 200  Wilcox  Bldg. 

Donald  L.  Woodward  (384) . 

236  S.  W.  Broadway 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Altoona 

John  Hill  (603) . 410  C.  of  C.  Bldg. 

E.  F.  McDowell  (656)  .  .400-02  Central  Trust 
T.  Chester  Parsons  (657) . . .  .1107  12th  Ave. 

Chester 

Earle  F.  Hewes  (217) . 521  Welsh  St. 

Erie 

Floyd  K.  Baker  (516).  .Security  Bank  Bldg. 
Kowtuia  L.  ilaginann  (441)..  10  E.  10th  St. 
E.  W.  Miller  (517) _ 309-12  Masonic  Bldg. 

Hozelton 

Robert  D.  Quin  (385) . 

Haselton  Nat.  Bank  Bldg. 

Norristown 

Lewis  C.  Detwiler  (218) . 6  E.  Airy  St. 

Philadelphia 

Boyd  T.  Barnard  (66) .  .Lincoln-Liberty  Bldg. 
Josiah  Bunting,  2nd  (399) .  .1424  Walnut  St. 

Chester  J.  Cincotta  (108) . 

200  Bankers  Securities  Bldg. 
Elton  O.  Crockett  (455)..  1421  Chestnut  St. 

Hugh  .F.  Gerhard  (589) . 

Washington  &  Ogents 

'  H.  Walter  Graves  (220) . 8  S.  40u  St. 

Reynold  H.  Greenberg  (38) . 

17th  A  Sansom  Sts. 

William  H.  Groetxinger,  Jr.  (518) . 

708  Market  St..  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 
Alfred  L.  Haig  (318) .  .  .  .7010  Elmwood  Ave. 

Samuel  T.  Hall  (111) . 123  S.  Broad  St. 

Roy  A.  Heymann  (112) . . .  .215  S.  Broad  St. 
Roy  A.  Heymann,  Jr.  (753)  .213  S.  Broad  St. 
C.  Harry  Johnson  (52) ...  .Packard  Bldg. 

John  G.  Keck  (114) . 1622  N.  Broad  St. 

E.  Fred  Kemner  (190) . 

Bustleton  A  Grant  Aves. 
James  C.  Leeper  (221) 

Room  2929  12  S.  12th  St. 

James  H.  Livesly  (191) . 

S.  E.  Cor.  Sixth  A  Dickinson  Sts. 


John  J.  MacDonald  (413) . 

Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg. 
J.  William  Markeim  (43)..  1606  Walnut  St. 
William  I.  Mirkil  (67) _ 123  S.  Broad  St. 

D.  O.  Morton  (231) .  .Walnut  A  Juniper  Sts. 

Walter  A.  Nash  (193).. 1307  Packard  Bldg. 
Thomas  Calvin  Pillion  (115) . 

Walnut  A  Juniper  Sts. 

Glyndon  Priestman  (53) . 

5736  Greene  St.,  Germantown 

William  Pugh  (116) . 5713  Market  St. 

Albert  Quell  (590) . 1420  Walnut  St. 

Roland  R.  Randall  (340)  .  .1211  Chestnut  St. 

Herbert  H.  Rose  (222) . 8  S.  40th  St. 

Edward  Rosewater  (194) . 

209  Lewis  Tower  Bldg. 
James  0.  Seiss  (304) ....  1622  N.  Broad  St. 

Richard  J.  Seltzer  (117) . 

Room  2929  12  S.  12th  St. 
R.  Drummond  Smith  (195)  .100  S.  Broad  St. 

Walter  R.  Taylor  (224) . 27  S.  40th  St. 

George  R.  Weikel  (225) . 

N.  E.  Cor.  17th  A  Sansom  Sts. 

Norman  Weiss  (39) . 213  S.  Broad  St. 

Robert  M.  Wilson  (54) . 

Walnut  A  Juniper  Sts. 

Pittsburgh 

J.  .\berman  (226) . 429  Fourth  Ave. 

M.  J.  Aberman  (227)..,, 429  Fourth  Ave. 
Stanley  \V.  Arnheim  (723)  .  .  .541  Wood  St. 
Norman  S.  Blair  (305).... 341  Fourth  Ave. 

M.  B.  Collins  (545) . 312  Fourth  Ave. 

H.  M.  Curry  (546) . 312  Fourth  Ave. 

James  F.  Gilson  (228).... 311  Fourth  Ave. 
William  M.  Hall  (386)  .695  Washington  Blvd. 

J.  E.  Headley  (640) . 

4tb  Avenue  and  Wood  Street 
George  A.  Meyers  (229) .  . .  .450  Fourth  Ave. 

Harry  E.  Pople  (306) _ 302  Frick  Bldg. 

B.  F.  Richards  (232) .... 6006  Centre  Ave. 

E.  W.  Rudert  (233)... 711  Washington  Rd. 

Meyer  H.  Sachs  (484) . 5822  Forbes  St. 

Frank  W.  Schornagle  (234)  .440  Fourth  Ave. 

F.  E.  Shaughnessy  (235)  ...  .7216  Kelly  St. 

James  \V.  Stevenson,  Jr.  (547) . 

666  Washington  Rd. 

Arthur  F.  Texter  (358) . 720  Wood  St. 

Benjamin  Thorpe  (649)  .  .218  Bakewell  Bldg. 

Thomas  N.  Wilson  (548) . 

1100  Jones  Law  Bldg.,  530  4th  Ave. 

Ralph  C.  Ziegler  (687) . 

604  Diamond  Bank  Bdg. 

Reading 

Miller  J.  Eckel  (307) . 20  N.  Fourth  St. 

Sidney  L.  Mcllvain  (550) . 

616  Washington  St. 
Jacob  L.  Rieser  (549).. 616  Washington  St. 

M.  Duke  Sowers  (541) . 533  Penn.  St. 

William  M.  Stottlemyer  (641) . 

1100  North  Ninth  Street 

Shamokin 

Charles  E.  Hoover  (551) . 

2-4  W.  Independence  St. 

Wilkes-Barre 

Robert  L.  Casper  (55) ...  .Miners  Bk.  Bldg. 

Anne  G.  Young  (591) . 

Miners  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Williamsport 

Fred  B.  Wetzel  (56) . 317  Pine  St. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


Greenville 

Alester  O.  Furman,  Jr.  (276) . 

1500  Woodside  Bldg. 
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TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga 

Scott  N.  Brown  (196) . 105  W.  8th  St. 

A.  O.  Pineklej  (642)  . . .  .4122  Alabama  Are. 

Memphis 

H.  D.  Dermon  (555)....  106  Dermon  Bids. 

W.  D.  Oalbreath  (68) . 

Columbian  llutnal  Tower 

John  J.  Heflin,  Jr.  (387) . 

Columbian  Mutual  Tower 

Will  H.  Higgini  (414) . 42  S.  Second  St. 

Albert  F.  Kerne  (424)  .601  U.  P.  Bank  Bldg. 

Nashville 

J.  B.  Oilleipie  (118) 

1132  3d  Natl  Bank  Bldg.  4tb  Ave., 
and  Church  street. 


TEXAS 

Amarillo 

J.  Hal  Brown  (69) . 109  E.  Ninth  St. 

Dollos 

Harold  W.  Keller  (236) _ SanU  Fe  Bldc- 

Col.,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Armr. 
Max  Ploeger,  Jr.  (658) .  .Ill  So.  Murphj  St. 

Richard  V.  Works  (661) . 

1505  Dallas  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

El  Paso 

W.  M.  Zuendt  (187) _ Bassett  Tower  Bldg. 

Son  Antonio 

A.  H.  CadwaUader,  Jr.  (197) . 

935  Majestic  Bldg. 
Ruth  C.  Telton  (604) _ 618  Gunter  Bldg. 


UTAH 

Solt  Lake  City 

H.  P.  Kipp  (504) . 161  So.  Main  St. 

F.  Orin  Woodbury  (58) . 

18  E.  on  S.  Temple  St. 

VIRGINIA 


Arlington 

Jack  B.  Jones  (697) . 

1403  N.  Court  House  Bd. 

Norfolk 

D.  H.  Goodman  (199) . . .  .600  Dickson  Bldg. 
Robert  C.  Goodman  (688)  .600  Dickson  Bldg. 
Virginius  H.  Nusbaum  (724)  .148  Granby  St. 
Irving  F.  Truitt  (689) . 438  Boush  St. 

Richmond 

Alfred  L.  Blake,  Jr.,  (556) _ 20  N.  8th  St. 

Merrill  B.  Raab  (200).... 710  E.  Main  St. 
Morton  G.  Thalhimer  (57)  .  .1013  E.  Main  St. 
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WASHINGTON 

Bellingham 

E.  A.  Wheeler  (257)... 1411  Commercial  St. 

Seattle 

Arthur  Z.  Boid  (258) . 810  Second  Are. 

Bert  G.  Owen  (259) . 310  Republic  Bldg. 

Donald  H.  Yates  (342).. 302  Republic  Bldg. 
Clarence  W.  Zaar  (650)  .4529  California  Ave. 

Tacoma 

Harold  A.  Allen  (690) . 1012  Rust  Bldg. 

Herbert  F.  Syford  (754) .  .400  Fidelity  Bldg. 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

Huntington 

K.  Ross  Luts  (643) . 915  Fifth  Avenue 


WISCONSIN 


Madison 

D.  J.  Benedict  (59) . 24  W.  Mifflin  St. 

Byron  L.  Caldwell  (442) . 

155  Lakewood  Blvd. 

Earl  D.  Haley  (359) . 124  State  St. 

Harry  B.  Haley  (311) . 124  State  St. 

Merrill  J.  Haley . 124  State  St. 

Milwaukee 

Melvin  M.  Biehl  (755) .  .4738  W.  Lisbon  Ave. 
Herbert  W.  Engel  (725)  .  .  .1225  S.  16th  St. 
Gene  J.  Hartung  (726) .  .1826  W.  Center  St. 
Irwin  A.  Henschel  (756).. 2246  N.  27th  St. 
H.  L.  Kadish  (727)  .Rm.  316,  808  N.  3rd  St. 

Fred  Kress  (728) . 1008  N.  6th  St. 

Isabel  Rheins  Kress  (729)..  1008  N.  6th  St. 

Elmer  W.  Lentz  (646) _ 735  N.  Water  St. 

J.  A.  Lippert  (647) . 759  N.  Water  St. 

Ruth  E.  Mueller  (757) . 

161  W.  Wisconsin  Ave. 

J.  Clifford  Olson  (758) _ 1032  S.  105  Ct. 

Hugo  Porth  (730) . 339  W  North  Ave. 

August  Richter,  Jr.  (759) . 

152  W.  Wisconsin  Ave. 
David  H.  Sandler  (760)  .  . .  .2116  N.  3rd  St. 
Iver  B.  Strandberg  (731)  .4709  W.  Center  St. 

Ambrose  Sullivan  (732) . 

301  E.  Silver  Spring  Dr. 

V.  L.  White  (761) . 611  N.  Broadway 

Glen  A.  Wilson  (505) . 

161  W.  Wisconsin  Ave. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA,  CANADA 
Vancouver 

John  Gibson  Walker  (201) . 

Emergency  Shelter  Adm.  Royal  Bank  Bldg. 


ONTARIO,  CANADA 
Toronto 

Cyril  R.  DeMara  (733) . 372  Bay  St. 


T/ie  Officers  of  the  Institute  announce  with  sincere  regret  the  death  of  the  following  member: 
EGBERT  C.  VANDER  VEEN,  CPM,  Detroit,  Michigan 
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Organization  Members  of  The  Institute  of 
Real  Estate  Management: 

1.  Are  actively  and  reputably  engaged,  with  a  good 
record,  in  the  business  of  real  estate  management. 

2.  Segregate  clients’  funds  in  a  separate  bank  ac¬ 
count,  or  accounts,  so  that  they  are  never  com¬ 
mingled  with  funds  belonging  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  firm. 

3.  Take  no  commissions,  rebates,  discounts,  or  other 
benefits,  in  connection  with  the  management  of 
property,  on  the  purchase  of  supplies,  equipment, 
repairs,  or  other  services,  except  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  approval  of  the  owners  concerned. 
Itemize  any  such  items  clearly  on  the  owner’s 
monthly  statement. 

4.  Maintain  fidelity  bonds  on  all  officers  and  all  em¬ 
ployees  handling  or  accounting  for  clients’  fimds. 

5.  Make  no  charges  to  clients’  accounts  until  bills 
have  actually  been  paid. 

6.  Are  member  of  Member  Boards,  or  Individual 
Members,  of  the  National  Association  of  Heal 
Estate  Boards. 


ALABAMA 

Birmingham 

Jemison  Realty  Co.,  Inc., 

Robert  Jemison,  Jr . 221  N.  21st  St. 

Mobile 

Julius  E.  Marx 

Julius  E.  Marx . 

First  Natl.  Bank  Bids.  Annex 


CALIFORNIA 

Lot  Angeles 

W.  I.  Hollingsworth  A  Co., 

B.  O.  Miller . 806  S.  Hill  St. 

Son  Diego 

Perry  H.  Goodwin  Co., 

Ewart  W.  Goodwin . First  Nat.  Bldg. 


COLORADO 

Denver 

Lyons  ft  Johnson  Co. 

Ernest  P.  DeMoulin,  Jr . 1030  15th  St. 

Morrison  ft  Morrison,  Inc., 

George  R.  Morrison . 1650  Broadway 

Van  Srhaack  ft  Co., 

E.  Sanford  Gregory . 724  17th  St. 

Pueblo 

Steel  City  Investment  Co., 

D.  P.  Duey . 810  N.  Main  St. 


CONNECTICUT 

Bristol 

Tracy,  Driscoll  ft  Co.,  Inc. 

Hilary  S.  Driscoll . 126  Main  St. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
Washington 

Drury  Realty  Corp., 

Paul  O.  Drury . 1737  K  St.,  N.  W. 

Mount  Vernon  Mortgage  Corn., 

Robert  T.  Highfleld.  .206  Machinists  Bldg. 
Shannon  ft  Lnchs  Co., 

Frank  J.  Luchs . 1505  H  St.,  N.  W. 


FLORIDA 

Jacksonville 

Palmer  ft  Reese  Co., 

George  R.  Mason,  Jr..  .315  W.  Forsyth  St. 

Miami 

The  Keyes  Co., 

Kenneth  S.  Keyea . 10  W.  Flagler  St. 

Tampa 

Jay  Hearin,  Realtor, 

Jay  L.  Hearin . 812-16  Maas  Bldg. 

M.  H.  Mabry  Co., 

M.  H.  Mabry . Box  1320 

Warren-Henderson  Realty  Co.,  Inc., 

Julian  W.  Cooper . 502  Tampa  St. 

West  Palm  Beach 

Studstill  ft  Hollenbeck,  Inc., 

J.  E.  Hollenbeck . 108  S.  Olive  Ave. 


GEORGIA 

Atlanta 

Draper-Owens  Co., 

Frank  C.  Owens . 521  Grant  Bldg. 

Rankin-Whitten  Realty  Co., 

W.  J.  Hogan,  Jr.  .141  Carnegie  Way,  N.  W. 
Ward  Wight  ft  Co., 

Ward  Wight . 202  Healey  Bldg. 

Augusta 

Sherman  ft  Hemstreet,  Inc., 

Adrian  B.  Sherman . 133  Eighth  St. 


ILLINOIS 

Carbondale 

Dill  Investment  Co.. 

I.  W.  Dill . 217  W.  Main  St. 

Chicago 

John  C.  Bowers  Co.. 

John  C.  Bowers . 4628  Broadway 

Downs,  Mohl  ft  Co., 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr . 38  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Draper  ft  Kramer,  Inc., 

Ferd  Kramer . 16  N.  Dearborn  St 

John  H.  Hagerty, 

John  H.  Hagerty.. 820  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
Donald  O’Toole  ft  Co., 

Donald  O’Toole . 461  E.  111th  St. 
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Swsn-Lorish,  Inc., 

Fred  M.  Lorish . 1355  E.  53rd  St. 

Wirtz,  Haynie  &  Ehrat,  Inc., 

Charles  William  Ehrat.  .3180  Sheridan  Rd. 


INDIANA 

Gary 

Commercial  Securities  Co., 

Henry  G.  Hay,  Jr.  .Rm.  638,  504  Broadway 


IOWA 

Des  Moines 

Chamberlain,  Kirk  &  Co., 

Arthur  S.  Kirk . 900  Grand  Ave. 

Jester  &  Sons, 

Ralph  L.  Jester . 209  Fleming  Bldg. 

KANSAS 


Topeka 

The  Neiswanger  Investment  Co., 

David  Neiswanger . 115  W  Sixth  Ave. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville 

Goodman  k  Hambleton,  Inc., 

Harry  W.  Goodman . 

601  Louisville  Tr.  Bldg. 


LOUISIANA 


New  Orleans 

Waquespack  Pratt,  Inc., 

W.  J.  Villarrubia . 814  Perdido  St. 


MARYLAND 

Baltimore 

George  M.  Hampson, 

George  M.  Hampson. 312  Union  Tr.  Bldg. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston 

Boston  Management  Corporation, 

Basil  Gavin . 8  Newbury  St. 

Robert  A.  Nordblom  Management  Co., 

Robert  C.  Nordblom . 50  Congress  St. 

Brookline 

Dyer  &  Co.,  Inc., 

William  H.  Dyer . 1318  Beacon  St. 

Clifford  V.  Miller,  Inc. 

Clifford  V.  Miller . 1394  Beacon  St. 

Lynn 

Harry  T.  Turner  Co., 

Charles  W.  Turner . 56  Central  Ave. 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis 

Thorpe  Bros.,  Inc. 

James  R.  Thorpe . 519  Marquette  Ave. 


MISSISSIPPI 

Jackson 

Leon  T.  Rogers, 

L.  T.  Rogers . Box  486 


MISSOURI 


Kansas  City 

P.  A.  Simonds  Investment  Co., 

Lowell  Goodman  Simonds . 

409  Dwight  Bldg. 


St.  Louis 

The  Ralph  D’Oench  Co., 

Ralph  F.  D’Oench . 3932  Lindell  Blvd. 

Franciscus-Maginn,  Inc., 

Louis  Maginn . 23  Brentwood  Blvd. 

Real  Estate  Management  Co., 

Elliott  S.  Miller . 317  N.  11th  St. 

Wenzlick  Sales  &  Management  Organization, 

Inc.,  Delbert  S.  Wenzlick . 

3658  W.  Pine  Blvd. 


NEW  JERSEY 


Asbury  Pork 

T.  Prank  Appleby  Agency,  Inc., 

Theodore  F.  Appleby . Main  St.  k 

Mattison  Ave. 

Atlantic  City 

Byron  Jenkins 

Byron  Jenkins  . 

5209  Atlantic  Ave.,  Ventnor 
Stanley  Realty  Co., 

Edward  D.  Gottlieb.  .  .  .1516  Atlantic  Ave. 

Camden 

Ellis  Goodman  k  Co., 

Ellis  Goodman . 515  Market  St. 

Chas.  R.  Myers  k  Co.,  Inc., 

Chas.  R.  Myers,  2nd.  .  .  .12  N.  Seventh  St. 
Nutter  Mortgage  Service, 

C.  Armel  Nutter . 101  N.  Seventh  St. 

Leon  E.  Todd,  Inc., 

Leon  E.  Todd . 2623  Westfield  Ave. 

East  Orange 

Henry  M.  Lesher, 

Henry  M.  Lesher . 58  N.  Grove  St. 

Frank  H.  Taylor  k  Son,  Inc., 

Harry  A.  Taylor . 520  Main  St. 

Elizabeth 


Somerville 

Harry  A.  Gilbert, 

Harry  A.  Gilbert . 385  Broadway 

MICHIGAN 

Detroit 

John  A.  Dodds, 

John  A.  Dodds . 600  Griswold  St. 

Hannan  Real  Estate  Exchange,  Inc., 

R.  Bliss  Wolfe . 144  I.afayette  Blvd. 

H.  P.  Holmes,  Inc., 

H.  P.  Holmes . 416  Hammond  Bldg. 

Grand  Rapids 

Albert-RealUirs, 

Silas  F.  Albert. 206  Peoples  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Lansing 

Advance  Realty  Co., 

C.  Rowland  Stebbins.105  E.  Washtenaw  St. 
Edward  G.  Hacker  Co., 

Edward  G.  Hacker . 

221  H  W.  Washtenaw  St. 


Brown  k  Brown,  Inc., 

Frank  J.  Brown . 160  Elmora  Ave. 

Jersey  Mortgage  Co., 

C.  S.  Stallard . 261  N.  Broad  St. 

R.  J.  Kirkland  k  Son, 

R.  Mason  Kirkland . 125  Broad  St. 

B.  B.  Miller  Management  Co. 

Bertram  B.  Miller . 261  Broad  St. 

Hoboken 

The  Joseph  J.  Garibaldi  Org., 

Thomas  A.  Garibaldi . 77  River  St. 

Jersey  City 

J.  I.  Kislak,  Inc., 

Murray  R.  Siegel . 32  Journal  Sq. 

Walter  Koster  Realty  Co., 

Walter  Koster . 2325  Boulevard 

Harry  V.  Moser,  Inc., 

Harry  V.  Moser . 850  Bergen  Ave. 

Ben  Schlossberg,  Inc., 

Ben  Schlossberg . 896  Bergen  Ave. 

D.  E.  C.  Somers, 

D.  E.  C.  Somers . 700  Bergen  Ave. 
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Moplewood 

George  M.  Dunn, 

Hawlef  Jaquith . Depot  Plaza 

Newark 

Abeles-Stevens . 605  Broad  St. 

Leslie  Stevens 
David  Cronheim, 

David  Cronheim . 39  Branford  PI. 

Feist  &  Feist, 

Louis  J.  Nass . 58  Park  PI. 

Louis  Schlesinger  Company, 

Joel  L.  Schlesinger . 31  Clinton  St. 

Harry  J.  Stevens, 

Harry  J.  Stevens . 478  Central  Ave. 

Seely  Cade,  Inc., 

Seely  Cade . 744  Broad  St. 

North  Bergen 

James  Nolan,  Inc., 

Cristine  B.  Nolan... 940  Bergen  Turnpike 

Passaic 

Hughes  &  Bogart,  Inc., 

Gilbert  D.  Bogart . 667  Main  Ave. 

Paterson 

Samuel  P.  Vought, 

Samuel  P.  Vought . 7-13  Smith  St. 

Plainfield 

J.  G.  Mulford  Co., 

A.  R.  Walker . 201  Park  Ave. 


Cleveland 

The  Land  Title  Guarantee  k  Trust  Co.', 

Arthur  E.  Wade . Plain  Dealer  Bldg. 

Carlton  Schultz,  Inc., 

Carlton  Schultz. ..  .The  B.  F.  Keith  Bldg. 

Columbus 

Hayden  Edwards  Co., 

Hayden  Edwards . 10  E.  Long  St. 

Springfield 

Harold  S.  Goodrich, 

Harold  S.  Goodrich . 25  New 

Zimmerman  Bldg. 


OKLAHOMA 

Tulsa 

Kirkpatrick-Miller  Co., 

Ben  O.  Kirkpatrick . 1325  Hunt  Bldg. 

Edward  Watters  Co., 

Edward  Watters . 519  S.  Main  St. 


OREGON 

Portland 

Consolidated,  Inc., 

James  R.  Haight.  .408  S.  W.  Fourth  Ave. 
Wakefield-Fries  k  Woodward, 

Donald  L.  Woodward. 236  S.  W.  Broadwa. 


Ridgewood 

S.  S.  Walstrum-Gordon  k  Forman,  Inc., 

S.  William  Walstrum . 

201  E.  Ridgewood  Ave. 


Union 

New  Suburb  Development  Co.,  Inc. 

Leonard  J.  Zehnbauer.998  Stuyvesant  Ave. 


NEW  YORK 

Metropolitan  City  of  New  York 
Borough  of  Bronx 

Herman  A.  Acker  Corp., 

Herman  A.  Acker. 318  E.  Kingsbridge  Rd. 

Borough  of  Brooklyn 

The  Colonial  Realty  Co., 

Frank  A  Matrunola.  . .  .6903  Fourth  Ave. 

Borough  of  Manhatton 

Spear  k  Co.,  Inc., 

Maurice  R.  Spear . 225  Fifth  Ave. 

Rochester 

W.  H.  Gorsline, 

*  Wm.  Henry  Gorsline,  Jr..  .119  Main  St.,  E. 


OHIO 


Akron 

The  Heminger-Ritzman  Co., 

R.  Ritzman . 1099  S.  Main  St. 

The  Herberich-Hall-Harter  Co., 

Clinton  R.  Miller . 330  S.  Main  St. 

Cincinnoti 

The  Cleneay  and  Nourse  Co. 

Robert  W.  RieckhofF . Ill  East  4th  St. 

Robert  A.  Cline,  Inc., 

Robert  A.  Cline . The  Enquirer  Bldg. 

The  Fifth  Third  Union  Trust  Co. 

Erwin  G.  Downing.  ..4th  and  Walnut  Sts. 
Theodore  Mayer  k  Bro., 

Carl  A.  Mayer..  1515  First  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 
The  Fred'k  A.  Schmidt  Co., 

L.  V.  DuBois.S.  W.  Cor  Fifth  k  Main  Sts. 
The  Title  Guarantee  k  Trust  Co., 

Lewis  A.  White.  . .  .Seventh  k  Walnut  Sts. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia 

Lionel  Friedmann  k  Co., 

Edward  Rosewater.  .209  Lewis  Tower  Bldg. 
Jos.  J.  k  Reynold  H.  Greenberg,  Inc., 

Reynold  H.  Greenberg.  17th  k  Sansom  Sts. 
Albert  M.  Greenfield  k  Co., 

Robert  M.  Wilson. Walnut  k  Juniper  Sts. 
Heyer-Kemner,  Inc., 

E.  Fred  Kemner .  Bustleton  k  Grant  Aves. 
Heymann  k  Bro., 

Roy  A.  Heymann . 213  S.  Broad  St. 

Jackson-Cross  Co., 

Boyd  T.  Barnard. .  .Lincoln-Liberty  Bldg. 
C.  Harry  Johnson, 

C.  Harry  Johnson . Packard  Bldg. 

Markeim-Chalmers-Ludington,  Inc., 

J.  William  Markeim . 1606  Walnut  St. 

William  I.  Mirkil  Co., 

Samuel  T.  Hall . 123  S.  Broad  St. 

•William  I.  Mirkil . 123  S.  Broad  St. 

Priestman-Helmetag  Co., 

Glyndon  Priestman . 5736  Green  St. 

Germantown 

Wm.  H.  W.  Quick  k  Bro.,  Inc., 

Herbert  H.  Rose . 8  S.  40th  St. 

Richard  J.  Seltzer, 

Richard  J.  Seltzer . 12  So.  12th  St. 

Taylor  k  Son, 

Walter  R.  Taylor . 27  S.  40th  St. 

Piftsburgh 

Lloyd  Real  Estate  Co., 

B.  F.  Richards . 6006  Centre  Ave 

Union  Real  Estate  Co.  of  Pittsburgh, 

A.  J.  Aberman . 429  Fourth  .4ve 

Wilkes-Barre 

Lewith  k  Freeman, 

Robert  L.  Casper . Miners  Bk.  Bldg 


TENNESSEE 

Memphis 

Percy  Galbreath  k  Son, 

W.  D.  Galbreath .  Columbian  Mutual  Tower 


*  USNR  Stationed  in  Washington,  D.C. 


•  On  active  duty  with  the  United  States  Marines. 
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Nashville 

Geo.  R.  Gillespie  Co.,  Ine., 

J.  B.  Gillespie.  .1132  Third  Nat'l  Bk.  Bldg. 


TEXAS 

Amarillo 

Askew  &  Brown, 

J.  Hal  Brown . 109  E.  Ninth  St. 


UTAH 


Salt  Lake  City 

Woodbury  Corp. 

P.  Grin  Woodbury.  .  18  E.  on  S.  Temple  St. 


VIRGINIA 

Norfolk 

D.  H.  Goodman,  Inc., 

D.  H.  Goodman . 600  Dickson  Bldg. 

Richmond 

Morton  G.  Thalhimer,  Ine., 

Morton  G.  Thalhimer.  .  .  .1013  E.  Main  St. 


WISCONSIN 

Madison 

John  C.  Haley  &,  Sons, 

Harry  B.  Haley . 124  State  St. 

The  Stanley  C.  Hanks  Co., 

D.  J.  Benedict . 24  W.  Mifflin  St. 
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